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SANTA BARBARA 


With its charm of idling luxury. 


PASO ROBLES 


With its famed hot-mud springs. 


DEL MONTE 


Famous for its golf links and its salmon fishing. 


SANTA CRUZ 


With its great stretches of sandy beach. 


SAN JOSE and MT. 


With its big Lick telescope. 


MT. SHASTA 


With its famous sparkling Shasta water. 


These are a few of the many attractions along the 1,300 miles of the 


Coast Line of the 


Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles to Portland 


Go west, see and enjoy for yourself the manifold out-of-doors joys offered in 


CALIFORNIA ail the year round. 


Inquire 4 
PHILADELPHIA, C22 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON, 170 Washington St. 
BALTIMORE, Piper Building, Baltimore St. 


HAMILTON 


NEW YORK, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
SYRACUSE, 212 West Washington St. 
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OF AMERICA 











Operates more than 12,000 miles ot rail- 
| way east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
| nati 
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New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & [lichigan Southern 
Big Four Route 

Michigan Central 

Boston & Albany 
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Lower Peninsula of Michigan. 








MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
MICHIGAN EAST COAST RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 
Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the 
Sent post free to any address on request to 


H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 
324 UNION STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















THE UNDERWOOD 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


To Travel with Some 
Knowledge of the Underwood 
Travel System Means the Savy- 


ing of Money and Valuable Time. 


Let us send you our booklet describing this 
wonderful system, also Brochure on Travel 


by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. It will be of 
value to those who have returned from or are 
preparing for a trip, or to those who cannot 
travel. Name the country or section you 
are particularly interested in. 

Address Department F. 


Underwood @ Underwood 








$395 RETURN FIRST-CLASS 


JAPAN - CHINA 


New and Magnificent Steamers 
28,000 Tons 


Leaving Seattle June 7, July 25 
Sept. 2 for Yokohama, Tokio, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, and Hong Kong 
Hotel expenses included. 

VOYAGE 14,148 MILES; TIME ABOUT 214 MONTHS 








For particulars address 


PACIFIC TOURS COMPANY 
Lock Box 660, Tacoma, Wash. 

















Select two months’ Summer Tour. 

Small party. Best steamers. Fer- 

on “4 one. Apply at once. 5 4 
mple, Watertown Z, 


3 & & West 19th St., Cor. Fifth Aven New Yofk 
Europe =: +250 





THE TRAVELERS’ HANDBOOK. 

Tells you atl about foreign shopping, hotels, tips 
usages, etiquette, and other d details of comfort and 
convenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 


Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Lake Erie & Western 

Indiana, Illinois & lowa 

Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa, and 
Rutland Railroads 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a 
synopsis of each of the forty-one books now comprising 
the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ as 
well as a small half-tone reproduction of each of eleven 
beautiful etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 176, Grand Central Station, New York 


C. F. DALY 


W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New Yori ORK CHICAGO 












If you are going abroad and want to know 
WHAT TO SEE and 
HOW TO SEE IT MOST INTELLIGENTLY 


you should have **SUGGESTIONS FOR SIGHTSE pee 
AND READING.” Price 25 cents. TRAVEL, 3 
West 22d Street, New York City. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 

( my nf Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted success. 

Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 

pert guidanee. Limited parties, All arrangements 

+ + *,* eng SET eS TT 

& PAINF, 118 Midge Street. Glens Falla. N. 
30 Tours to Europe. 


under superior management; exceptional py 
aod Tours Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise 


Progam m W. Free. 
PRANK Cc. CLARK. 06 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Old World Cours = Select party of 12. 


Sailing June 30th. 
Two months popu- 

lar tour with leisure and comfort, $530 3 no extras 
corted by Mr. & Mrs. Edward A. Ro son, Yonkers, N. Y. 


S- 
COPLEY University Leaders 


T 0 U R S Inclusive Price $350 


Inexpensive but not mean; Brief but not hurried ; 
Scholarly but not technical. 


Write for Copley Announcement 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 199 Clarendon St., Boston 














Best of Europe 





June 23. Via Gibraltar. 14th party. Highest 


Eu ro e ial: Moderate price. Send for illus- 
trated books, maps, etc. 
iiriadidlicieeaemientatemmemestienehiniinenedl 





W. A. JOHNSON, 
214 W. Franklin St., = AR olg Ma. 
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BOOK SUMMER READING 


25 Cents Per Copy 


BARGAINS 


The following books have been withdrawn from circulation in The Booklovers Library and 
are offered to book buyers at one-sixth of the publisher’s price; all are the best cloth editions 


and are in perfect repair. 


Susannah and One Other: Mme. Albanest. 
Before the Dawn: Joseph A. Altsheler. 

The Wistons: Miles Amber. 

A Kidnapped Colony: Mary R. S. Andrews. 
Vive L’Empereur: Mary R. S. Andrews. 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen: Anon. 
The Jessica Letters: Anon. 

Around the World With a King: 


William Armstrong. 


The Tower of Wye: William H. Babcock. 
The Casting of Nets: Richard Bagot. 

The Just and the Unjust: Richard Bagot. 
Karl of Erbach: H. C. Bailey. 

At the Back of Beyond: Jane Barlow. 
Shacklett: Walter Barr. 

The Wizard’s Knot: William Barry. 

A Book of Girls: Lilian Bell. 

Dowager Countess and the American Girl: 


Lilian Bell. 


Interference of Patricia: Lilian Bell. 

Mrs. M’Lerie: J. J. Bell. 

Wee MacGreegor: J. J. Bell. 

T. Racksole and Daughter: Arnold Bennett. 

The Luck of the Vails: E. F. Benson. 

Scarlet and Hyssop: E. F. Benson. 

A Little Garrison: Lieut. Bilse. 

A Candle of Understanding: Elizabeth Bisland. 
The Lovers of the Woods: William H. Boardman. 
Foes in Law: Rhoda Broughton. 

The Mannerings: Alice Brown. 

Truth and a Woman: Anna Robeson Brown. 

The Fugitive: Ezra S. Brudno. 

The Apostles of the Southeast: Frank T. Bullen. 
The Squireen: Shan F. Bullock. 

The Reign of Queen Isyl: 


Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. 


The Lover’s Progress: By Himself. 
A Passage Perilous: Rosa N. Carey. 
The Presumption of Stanley Hay, M. P.: 


Nowell Cay. 


The Siege of Youth: Frances Charles. 
Captain Bluitt: Charles Heber Clarke. 
The Duke: J. S. Clouston. 

The Fiery Dawn: M. E. Coleridge. 


The Inheritors: Joseph Conrad and Ford M. Hueffer. 


Roderick Taliaferro: George Cram Cook. 

The Crow’s Nest: Mrs. Everard Cotes. 

The Imperialist: Mrs. Everard Cotes. 

The Pool in the Desert: Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
A Spectre of Power: Charles Egbert Craddock. 
The Heart of Rome: F. Marion Crawford. 
The Silver. Skull: S. R. Crockett. 

The Unspeakable Scot: T. W. H. Crosland. 
The Archbishop and the Lady: 


Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 


A Captive of the Roman Eagles: Felix Dahn. 
The Scarlet Banner: Felix Dahn. 

The Role of the Unconquered: Test Dalton. 
Morchester: Charles Datchet. 

The Little Chevalier: M. E. M. Davis. 

God Wills It: William Stearns Davis. 

The Beau’s Comedy: 


Beulah Marie Dix and Carrie A. Harper. 


The Seven Houses: Hamilton Drummond. 
Unconscious Comedians: Caroline Duer. 
The Gold Stealers: Edward Dyson. 

St. Nazarius: A. C. Farquarson. 

An Evans of Suffolk: Anna Farquhar. 
The Bondage of Ballinger: Roswell Field. 


Sales Department, Tue Tasarp Inn Liprary, 1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Gertrude Dorrance: Mary Fisher. 
The Little Brother: Josiah Flynt. 
Monsigny: Justus Miles Forman. 
The Ship of Dreams: M. Loutse Forsslund. 
The Story of Sarah: M. Louise Forsslund. 
Heart of the Doctor: Mabel G. Foster. 
Christian Thal: M. E. Francis. 
The Stolen Emperor: Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
Blood Lilies: W. A. Fraser. 
Under the Skylights: H. Blake Fuller. 
The Love of Monsieur: George Gibbs. 
Our Friend the Charlatan: George Gissing. 
The Tenth Commandment: 

Marguerite Linton Glentworth. 
The Visits of Elizabeth: Elinor Glyn. 
Calvert of Strathore: Carter Goodloe. 
Mrs. Clyde: Julien Gordon. 
The Old Knowledge: Stephen Gwynn. 
A Pagan at the Shrine: Paul Gwynne. 
The Lady Paramount: Henry Harland. 
The Circle of a Century: Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Sylvia’s Husband: Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
A Country Interlude: Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
From a Thatched Cottage: E. G. Hayden. 
The Real World: Robert Herrick. 
The Case and Exceptions; Frederick Trevor Hill. 
The Minority: Frederick Trevor Hill. 
The Point of Honour: H. A. Hinkson. 
The Vineyard: John Oliver Hobbes. 
The New Americans: Alfred Hodder. 
Quisante: Anthony Hope. 
Denis Dent: E. W. Hornung. 
No Hero: E. W. Hornung. 
Tempting of Father Anthony; George Horton. 
An Englishwoman’s Love Letters: Housman. 
A Pair of Patient Lovers: W. D. Howells. 
Time and Chance: Elbert Hubbard. 
A Traitor in London: Fergus Hume. 
The Lady of the Barge: W. W. Jacobs. 
The Ambassadors: Henry James. 
The Arrows of the Almighty: Owen Johnson. 
The Chevalier de St. Denis: Alice I. Jones. 
Things that Are Cesar’s: Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
What Manner of Man: Edna Kenton. 
Amor Victor: Orr Kenyon. 
In, the Garden of Charity: Basil King. 
Signora: Gustav Kobbe. 


' The Disentanglers: Andrew Lang. 


The Prince Incognito: Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
From the Unvarying Star: Elsworth Lawson. 
The Son of a Fiddler: Jennette Lee. 

The Moving Finger Writes: Grace D. Litchfield. 
A Drone and a Dreamer: Nelson Lloyd. 

Sixty Jane: John Luther Long. 

The Autocrats: Charles K. Lush. 

God Save the King: Ronald Macdonald. 

The Stone of Destiny: Katharine Mackay. 

The Washingtonians: Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
Lizette: Edward Marshall. 

Clementina: A. E. W. Mason. 

The Money Spinner: Henry Seton Merriman. 
Calderon’s Prisoner: Alice Duer Miller. 

The Alien: F. F. Montresor. 

According to Plato: F. Frankfort Moore. 
Aladdin O’Brien: Gouverneur Morris. 

Doom Castle: Neil Munro. 

The Shoes of Fortune: Neil Munro. 

Mile. Fourchette: Charles T. Murray. 

The Blue Goose: Frank Lewis Nason. 


Address all orders to 
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(All shipments sent by mail or express charges prepaid.) 


Ralph Marlowe: James Bail Naylor. 

The Red House: E. Nesbit. 

The Compleat Bachelor: Oliver Onions. 

Anne Carmel: Gwendolen Overton. 

Flowers of the Dust: John Ozenham. 

The One Before: Barry Pain. 

The Great White Way: Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Roman Biznet: Georgia Wood Pangborn. 

On Fortune’s Road: Will Payne. 

John Vytal: William F. Payson. 

Doctor Xavier: Max Pemberton. 

Pro Patria: Max Pemberton. 

The American Prisoner: Eden Phillpotts. 

Said the Fisherman: M. Pickthall. 

Councils of Croesus: Mary Knight Potter. 
Fugitive Anne: Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

The Strongest Master: Helen Choate Prince. 
Voysey: R. O. Prowse. 

Handicapped Among the Free: Emma Rayner. 
The Wooing of Sheila: Grace Rhys. 

How Tyson Came Home: William H. Rideing. 
The Inlander:: Harrison Robertson. 

The Opponents: Harrison Robertson. 

The Cloistering of Ursula: Clinton Scollard. 
The Fortunes of Fifi: Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Papa Bouchard: Molly Elliot Seawell. 

The Land of Cockayne: Matilde Serao. 

The Darrow Enigma: Melvin L. Severy. 

The Salt Box House: Jane De Forest Shelton. 
The Woodhouse Correspondence: Russell Sichel. 
Cynthia’s Way: Alfred Sidgwick. 

Petronilla Heroven: Una L. Silberrad. 

The Success of Mark Wyngate: Una Silberrad. 
King Midas: Upton Sinclair. 

Heart and Soul: Henrietta Dana Skinner. 
Annie Deane—A Wayside Weed: A. F. Slade: 
An April Princess: Constance Smedley. 

The Legatee: Alice Prescott Smith. 

The Close of the Day: Frank H. Spearman. 
In the Guardianship of God: Annie Steele. 
Cadets of Gascony: Burton E. Stevenson. 

The Holladay Case: Burton E. Stevenson. 

The Jewel of the Seven Stars: Bram Stoker. 
The Mystery of the Sea: Bram Stoker. 

The Courage of Conviction: T. R. Sullivan. 
On the Road to Arcady: Mabel Nelson Thurston. 
Nami-ko: Kenjiro Tokutomt. 

Lees and Leaven: Edward W. Townsend. 

By the Higher Law: Julia H. Twells, Jr. 

The Stirrup Cup: J. Aubrey Tyson. 

Clayton Halowell: Francis W. van Praag. 
The Woman Who Toils: Marie and Bessie van Vorst. 
Philip Longstreth: Marie van Vorst. : 
Perkins the Fakeer: Edward S. Van Zile. 

The Black Tortoise: Fredrik Viller. 

Violett: Baroness von Hutten. 

The Light Behind: Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 
Daughters of Nijo: Onoto Watanna. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham: H. G. Wells. 
Sanctuary: Edith Wharton. 

The Infatuation of the Countess: Percy White. 
The Wars of Peace: A. F. Wilson. 

Heirs of Yesterday: Emma Wolf. 

Aliens: Mary Tappan Wright. 

The Story of Eden: Dol# Wyllards. 
Henderson: Rose E. Young. 

Sally of Missouri: Rose E. Young. 

Tales of Dunstable Weir: ‘‘ Zack.” 

The White Cottage: ‘* Zack.” 


Pa. 
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21 exquisite three-quarter Levant ; 
octavo vols., daintily illustrated Only 1,000 numbered sets of this choice and sumptuous edition were published. Of this number we were 
ae recently so fortunate as to secure 350 sets for our most exacting booklover patrons. Since our first an- 


nouncement of this treasure, orders have been steadily sent us until we have remaining only 178 sets, and these Numbered Sets 
are rapidly diminishing. (Read below what purchasers say of the work.) No other sets can be obtained when 
, | the remaining ones are allotted. The price at which these sets were manufactured to sell was $100. The Ameri- Only 173 Left 
can house which secured exclusive control of this work from the English publishers deals only in books of rare value, but owing to a separation of partnership we were able to secure these sets at a tempting price. To 


LITERARY DIGEST readers we are able to extend a saving of almost 60 per cent. We speak advisedly when we claim that this edition is unsurpassed. We are so confident of this that to those who treasure valuable and beautiful books we 
will accept the price i small subscription payments that need cause you no inconvenience. 


The Cambridge - Pickering Shakespeare 


every feature of this sumptuous edition, even to the minutest detail, the requirements of the most particular book connoisseurs have been fully met. Modeled after the rare and 
valuable Pickering Edition, with the addition of scholarly introductions and a Life of Shakespeare by Dr. George Brandes, and including the standard Cambridge text, the whole 
presented in the most elegant dress, the remaining sets should promptly receive acordial welcome from those who desire to adorn their library shelves with one of the world’s most 
distinctive and entrancing works. It must be noted, too, that the value of the Cambridge-Pickering limited edition will constantly enhance, so that these sets will soon command high prices. 


NOTE THESE TYPICAL OPINIONS OF THE WORK FROM OUR PATRONS WHO HAVE ALREADY MADE IT THEIR OWN 


** The books are of unexcelled workmanship, and “It is superb in every feature.”’—J. M. G. Car- “*It exceeds by far anything else in the Pook =a 
binding art I have ever examined.”—Frank A. 


Chase, Union, Oregon. 








) “It meets my every expectation.”—Rev. C. T. 
Coombs, Hyndman, Pa. are an ornament to my _ library.”—William | ter, M.D., Waukegan, II. 


Aes The books are a delight to an artistic eye, and Sanger, instructor Central High School, Toledo, O. ps : Its mechanical appearance makes a constant 
the splendid introductions and notes by Dr. Brandes, “ eee : - elight to the book collector, while its arrangement “Tt i er-growing delight.’"—Horace H. 
Wee ana especially his masterly treatment of Shake- | ; Prat PM tamed jont ant macnenton po. =... and method from a literary standpoint render it of smith; Sait Lake City, tin 
speare’s life, make the set a most valuable addition It will pce om one of my most cherished book most valuable aid to students of Shakespeare.’”’— ie 
» . y - Guy H. Briggs, Attorney, Frankfort, Ky. I consider myself fortunate to secure it at any 


~hester treasures so long as I live.’—A. F. Knoepke 
Whittemore, Manchester, N. H. the Knoepke ve Mla New York. ' **T have been looking for an opportunity to pur- 
chase as good a Shakespeare as can be bought, and **T consider it one of the finest collections that Im 


Kes “It equals my highest expectations regarding 
mechanical appearance, text, and general make-up.” “*It_ is very satisfactory in every particular.”” | now I think I have it.”’—Benjamin Whipple, 


--Sylvain J. Lazarus, San Francisco, Cal. —F, A. Chase, Union, Oregon. Diamond Hill, R. I. Paul, Minn. 
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THE PAPER AND TYPE are befit- | SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS to each play written by | THE CELEBRATED CAMBRIDGE TEXT used in this 
the distinguished Shakespearian | edition is recognized throughout the world as the best 
text in existence. 


MANY RARE WORKS OF ART are | ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY OF BIND- 
exquisitely reproduced in the 75 full-| INGS are noteworthy features of the | ting the high quality of the other me- | Dr. George Brandes, 


page photogravures printed on choice | work. The three-quarter Levant is | chanical features. The paper is extra | critic, with sketches of leading characters, critical studies, 

Japanese paper. The treasures of the | particularly rich. Titles and orna- | fine, especially made for this work; the | etc., are an invaluable feature. THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE forms one entire volume. 
British Museum have been drawn | mental back designs are stamped in |t ype is new, large, and clear, the mar- | NOTES by leading commentators such as Thebald, Stevens, | Dr. Brandes has written an entertaining story of the great 
upon, and portraits, etc., from rare | heavy gold. Handsome imported mar- | gins are extra wide, and the pages | Dr. Johnson, Wharburton, etc., accompany the text. | bard’s life and works, of interest to lovers of Shakespeare. 


private collections are reproduced | bled linings, tooled and hand-finished, | have rough edges and gilt tops.. Each 
here for the first time. Here igs | complete the delightful color harmony | book has extra photogravure title page = — " 
gallery of masterpieces. of each volume. and main rubricated title page. Inspection Privilege and Special Price Certifeate Cambridge-Pickering Shakespeare | umber of set Allotted 


Y, 44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


THE INSPECTION PRIVILEGE COUPON OPPOSITE BRINGS YOU THE SET | Gencicmen’ Picase vend me carriage prepaid. | 


You may enjoy the pleasure of examining this work by simply sending us the coupon opposite. You take no risk. If ene te ne ae eee ee ae 
it is unsatisfactory simply notify us and hold it subject to our order. If satisfactory send us $5 within five days and $2 tory I will notify you within five days, holding the work subject to your order, 
a month for 21 months, and it is yours. We allow a special discount of 10 per cent. forcash. Remember the regular 

price is $100. Act promptly or it will be too late to get a set. SAME. oascassnnnnetresocasons sos cosmnsnn sage aatbnenonegosossan 
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AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
: Now complete, prepares 
rs REHOME | ambitious stu ante for 
[| LAW (i the Bar, any state; covers 
i We Theory&Practiceauthor- 
J itatively,simply. Marks 
: anepoc' First few setsat 


7 FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
206E. MADISON ST., CHICAGC 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


4 Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for 
any American Colley. Bow, Darlcinas. 5 Sa pone bape - 
i 5 am pus y acres erate rates. 
Swimming ON C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 














The Summer Tutoring School of Long Island. Founded 1998. 
Individual instruction at any residence on Long Island or Shelter Island 
Allsubjects taught to either sex by experienced college graduates. 

" Specialty, college preparation. Afternoon recreation classes for younger 
boys. Same opportunities offered in Winter in Greater New York. For 
catalog, and to reserve hours, address A, von W, Leslie, A.M., 27 West 
44th St., N. Y., till June'7th; thereafter, Southampton, L. 1., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN MEMORIAL ETCHINGS 


The American Historical Society has prepared at great expense for purely patriotic reasons the most graphic 
and artistic portraiture of the most memorable places in our Colonial and Revolutionary history. Time and 
decay work many changes in oldscenes and historic landmarks. Despite the efforts of our government and 
patriotic societies very few indeed of the places associated with our nation’s birth and growth preserve their 
original aspect; but art can triumph over time and can preserve upon faithful canvases the treasured subjects in 





their original settings for all the future to behold. 

Believing that in every patriotic American 
home there is a desire to possess some scene inti- 
mately connected with our country’s history, the 
Society secured the exclusive services of the 
celebrated artist-etcher, Mr. Robert Shaw, to 
prepare a series of forty historic etchings. These 
etchings are not only works of genuine art and 
worthy on that single count, but they are close 
representatives of the scenes and landmarks just 
as they appeared when history was in its making. 

Send for handsome 48-page booklet descrip- 
tive of these Memorial etchings gnd full infor- 
mation how to obtain them. Send ten cents in 
stamps or silver to cover the expense and you will 
receive with the booklet beautiful miniatures, 
size 444x3 inches, of ten of the etchings. 


A. C. BUTTERS & COMPANY 
Dept. B. 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 














CAMP ALGONQUIN. ASummerCamp for boys. As- 
quam Lake, Holderness, N. H. ‘Twenty-first Season 
opens June 26. Tutoring if desired. Edwin De Meritte, 
De Meritte School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Books for Physicians 








—BACKWARD AND NERVOUS CHILDREN— 


For circulars and particulars address 
SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, R. F. D., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Prof. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
Acomprehensive account of the Investigation of Crys- 
tal Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Appari- 
tions, Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phe- 
nomena, &c., by that eminent group of scientific men 
composing the Council of the Society for Psychical 

Research. Also by the same author: 


SCIENCE AND — 
A FUTURE LIFE © 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Prof. William James, Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, Prof. Sidgwick, Prof. Newbold, F. 
W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 
$1.50 net, each. By mail $1.62 each. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co., Publisher, Boston. 


Book Bar ains Monthly Catalogue 

g of RARE and FINE 
Books mailed free on application. No. 218 
now ready, embracing Americana, California, 
Lincoln, Napoleon, Voyages and Travels, etc. 
100,000 volumes in stock. 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH 
39 & 41 Columbia Street, ALBANY; N. Y. 


New Catalogue of Books Ready 
Send name and address for free copy. 
R. R. HAVENS, 153 W. 23d St., New York City, N. Y. 
1 cent to 


Ideal Classics. 5c. each, 


Hundreds of the world’s best. List free. Of Dealers 
or Agents. Big profits. 


ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 423 Bible House, N. Y. City 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and Lendon. 


What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 

or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words, 

English Synonyms By James-C. Fernald, L.H.D. 

Antonyms = pore eager ga os synonyms 

shades of meaning care- 

and Prepositions = fijiy discriminated. Nearly 

4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 

hints and helps on the accurate use of words. “ First 

satisfactory attempt in its field.’’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 



































Fifteen prize studies by practical 
teachers, covering the subject of 





Connectives of By JamesC. Fernald, L.H.D. Just |: 


English Speech Wat you want to know about the 
i correct use of. prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘' Most 
valuable treatise of its-kind in existence.’””—Commercial, 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
& Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This presents the latest opinion, and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact, on the prevention of human 
disease, written by authorities of international reputa- 
tion, with introduction by H. TimpreLtt ButstTRopE, 
M.D. Two vols., 8vo, cloth, 1081 pp., $7.50 per set. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs 
with regard to sickness and its cure. By Prof. Dr. 
Huco Maawnus, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 
12m, cloth, $1 net. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT 
OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment 
of nervous disorders based upon twenty years of prac- 
tice. By Dr. Paut Du Bots, translated Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3 net. 


CARBONIC ACID IN MEDICINE 

A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of care 
bonic acid gas. By Dr. Acnittes Ros. 12mo, 
cloth, 200 pages, $1 net. 


PHYSICIAN vs. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clinico- 
bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the 
overgrowth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosENBACH, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, 455 pp., $1.50. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 


This gives a clear and concise explanation of the 
principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 

ody. By Dr. Tony Coun, Nerve Specialist, Berlin, 
8vo, 8 plates, 39 cuts, cloth, $2. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 
The principles and remedial application of Swedish 
mnastics, massage and orthopedics. By ANDERS 
IDE, M.D. 8vo, 382 pp., illustrated, cloth, $3. 


BOOKS BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
NERVES IN DISORDER 
The Most Advanced Principles for Treating All 
Nerve Disorders. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. |. 
NERVES IN ORDER 
A Complete Scientific Guide for the Maintenance 
of Health. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE FORCE OF MIND 
A Study of the Mind in Relation to Physical and 
Psychical Life. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
The Importance of the Unconscious Mind in Man. 
8vo, cloth, $2. 
SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 
The Sources and Qualities of Character. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor, 
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All Classes of Writers will find 
Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer 
a Valuable Aid’in Successfully Placing their Work. 


** Will be found very useful to any one who has to do 
with the placing of anything in a printer’s hands. Ad- 
vertisers will find it especially helpful.”—Business 
Man’s Magazine. 
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BOYS! 


SEE WHAT YOUV’RE MISSING 


Here’s a letter we received recently: 


, South Carolina, March 31, 1906, 
Literary Digest, New York. 

Srrs :—I send check for one dollar and five cents for 
15 additional copies, making z copies for next week, 
My watch is helping me sell the Dicgst. I started at 
3:30 yesterday P.M.and finished by 12 M. tgs and 
did not have enough to supply my customers. Yours 


for business, LAURIE BOGGS. 


This boy has just won a Gold Watch and 
Fob for selling copies of Tue Lirgrary Dicest 
in his home town. 


WHY CAN'T YOU DO LIKEWISE? 


We allow a Liberal Cash Commission 
on each copy and give the best Premiums 
besides, as the above letter testifies, ‘The work 
is easy and by our system any boy can make 
money and get the rewards for merely makin 
the effort. WESTART YOU FREE. J 


Write to-day for particulars to 
Boy Department, The Literary Digest 
44 East 23d Street, New York City 
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162 Sparkling Diamonds 


Stolen from a fashionable hotel—a shrewd 
detective in a heart-breaking hunt for them 
—a maze of unusual and thrilling adven- 
tures before their recovery—and yet, no 
bloodshed! If you are a lover of detective 
doesn't .this sound promising? 
You’ll-find it all in 


GheCastlecourt 


Diamond Case 


By GERALDINE BONNER 


Author of “ The Pioneer,” “‘ Hard Pan,” etc. 
“It isa clever story, dependent upon plot and situa- 
tion for its interest... . Itis of the quality of bright 
farce comedy,terse and pointed. Short enough to 
read in an hour anda half. This account of the logs 
and recovery of the Castlecourt gems will please those 
who object to having their mystery stories ‘dragged 
out’ unduly.” —The Evening Post, New York. 


12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, $1.00, 
Postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 E. 23d St., New York 











WASHINGTON: Its Sights and Insights.—An. entertaining 


guide to the National Capital. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London net, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF FUND. 


The appalling disaster that has overtaken San Francisco is unprecedented in 
the history of the United States. The world’s response is prompt ; sympathetic 
aid should also break all records, and prove that blood is indeed thicker than 
water, and that mankind is growing rapidly into a universal brotherhood. 

Tue LirERARY DiGEsT will receive, acknowledge, and forward to the proper 
authorities any sum that readers may give to aid the victims of this disaster. 
May we not expect every subscriber for this periodical to help, each according 
to his ability, remembering that a dollar the giving of which causes sacrifice 
outweighs a million that involve no sacrifice. 


Total previously acknowledged............. 2... ce eee eee beer eee ee eees $1,550.00 
Thomas Russell & Son, City ....seccescocecs coovdseteccccavevevcdsvcnsepe 100.00 
The Jessup & Moore Paper Co., QE Sie oN Saeea tis bihdce Lime peau Ghee 100.00 
WU PD Eg eic ey rctuidy + avo he deer. snlgis nee tse S siSelices Cre ne Pane Manas wary ee 40.00 
F. E. Sleight, Mount Kisco, N. Y. (for High School pupils). SK: 24.00 
B. B. Scott, Arrits, Va. (for Rev. J. B. Davis and congregation).....-.. 3-45 
Naahtt Trenchard; Gumberry, N.C. s0.0.. 50s eects ccctsteosccesiovecoses 1.00 

: $1,818.45 








VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DiGEstT at their vacation ad- 
dresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance if, in notifying the pub- 
lishers, they will write two weeks in advance and give both addresses. Simi- 
lar notice should be given when subscribers are returning to their permanent 
addresses. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 











WITTE’S RETIREMENT. 


: | a M every sane point of view,” in the words of the Cleve- 

land Leader, Witte’s retirement will be “a grievous loss to 
the vast empire which has urgent need of the best services of its 
most enlightened sons.” In the opinion of a great portion of the 
American press Witte is just such a loss to Russia as The Leader 
describes; and yet his career, looked at in the large, is generally 
deemed a failure. The newspapers freely admit his prestige 
among statesmen, his high standing with bankers; but now, at the 
close of his career, he retires with the purely personal achieve- 
ments of high station and title, but without that success for which 
statesmen labor. The reason for this, in the opinion of the Balti- 
more American, is not far to seek: 


“Mr. Witte undertook an impossibility. He attempted to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. He was all for the Czar 
and all for the people. He had to deceive one or the other or fall 
between them. He had more talent for treaty-making than for 
domestic administration, or he would never have undertaken to 
govern Russia at such a crisis without substantial guaranties of 
support. An emperor’s word is good for nothing in a court filled 
with intrigue, and a man of Witte’s ability ought to have known 
this beforehand. When he saw that a subordinate, right under 
his nose, was countermanding his orders and conspiring against 
him in every part of the empire, he should have suppressed him or 
stepped down and out.” 


Upon that matter of “running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds” the majority of the press seems to agree, and that 
opinion, by the way, is the opinion of the Russian Radical press. 
The Hartford Courant sits in judgment upon Witte in much the 
vein of the Russian Radicals. It says: 


“Asa matter of fact Count Witte has not been able during his 
premiership to secure and hold the trust of any coherent body of 


- destined to leave an in- 


‘history of his country. 


the Russian people, whether high or low, whether educated or 
ignorant, whether believers in popular representation or in auto- 
cratic absolutism. It is not quite conceivable, with his reputation 
as finance minister behind him (we say nothing about the good 
thing that tumbled into his hands last September at our Ports- 
mouth, for the glory of that belonged to others), that such a re- 
sult as this—the result of an unparalleled. opportunity in Russia 
—can be wholly his misfortune. It must, in great part at least, 
be his fault—not a fault of tactics, not a fault of judgment, but a 
fault of essential quality in the man himself.” 


And yet, in all fairness, the New York Journal of Commerce 
takes stock of the career of the great opportunist, admits his fail- 
ure and adds: 


“But the man who started as a railroad official at Odessa and 
became the foremost 
figure in Russia was 


delible impression on the 


The work that will live 
after him has been three- _ 
fold: the establishment 
of a gold standard, the 
organization of a state 
liquor monopoly, and 
the industrialization of 
European Russia. On 
the second of these 
achievements rests the 
financial solvency of the 
Empire. When its im- 
pending bankruptcy was 
being freely discussed 
last December the Min- 
ister of Finance, Mr. 
Shipoff, had the one 
solid ground of confi- 
dence to offer the world 
that the receipts from 
the spirit monopoly 
from January 1 to No- 
vember 30 had exceeded 
by more than ten million 
rubles [$5,000,000] the amount estimated in the budget for 1905.” 





MR. GOREMYKIN, 


Russia’s new Premier, who inspires but little 
confidence in the people at large. 


The cause of peace in Russia, thinks the Rochester Democrat 
ana Chronicle, will not profit by Witte’s retirement. That is one 
reason why the Springfield Republican thinks “ it is idle to say that 
the first premier, so-called, of Russia will not return to public life. 
. . . No other Russian statesman has Witte’s prestige with foi- 
eign money-lenders.” And after all is said and done, Witte, in 
the opinion of the Boston 7vauscript, is the strongest man in 
Russia, while Mr. Goremykin, who takes his place, is “ one of the 
weakest.” “This arrangement,” Zhe Transcript feels sure, “ is 
likely to be short-lived.” For, as the New York 7Zimes says, 
“there is no question about the character of the man named as his 
successor.” Zhe Times adds: 

“He is one of those representatives of Russian officialdom who 
can have no real intention of governing Russia otherwise than as 
Russia has always been governed, no real conception, indeed, that 
any other government of Russia is possible.”’ 
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AN IMPROVISED HOME, 
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AT THE FERRY, 


THE HOMELESS ONES. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S PROBLEMS. will be about $200,000,000 available for the reconstruction, outside 
HE plan of former Mayor Phelan that the Government in- of any government aid. According to the press despatches a syn- 
dorse a $200,000,000 bond issue of San Francisco met with dicate organized in New York, and containing among its members 
no approval, and the press of the country, moreover, is largely Senator Newlands, of Nevada, will supply $100,000,000 for ‘the 
against it. The plan, in the opinion of the New York 7imes, was rebuilding. Also, E. H. Harriman, president of the Southern 
“a cry of distress from one in sore straits, with a mind haunted by Pacific, has announced to San Francisco’s Finance Committee 
terrible present needs, and grasping desperately at the nearest and that “when I have given the matter a little more attention I believe 
most obvious suggestion of aid.” The project, thinks the Balti- I will be in a position to offer you very material help from the 
more Mews, is no more than a “feeler,” and Zhe News is glad of interests I represent.” The Californians are very grateful to Mr. 
that because such a precedent by the Government would be bad. Harriman for his friendliness. Says the Oakland Tribune, 
“In fact,” adds Zhe News, “the argument in favor of the action is “While we are calling the names of our friends in time of need let 
of that most insidious kind which rests on the idea that it would US not omit that of E. H. Harriman... . . It deserves a high place 
cost nobody anything; and this is a plea which, if once admitted, in the affectionate remembrance of the people of California.” 
would find less and less difficulty in gaining acceptance upon future So far as immediate necessities go, San Francisco seems still to 
occasions.” The principle, says the New York Journal of Com- € ina bad plight. As Mr. Phelan said: 
merce,“is bad, and the precedent not to be thought of.” Funds Seo Re: 
The Journal of Commerce feels sure, will be forthcoming from ~ When the earthypaie: and fre come the geehine gart at tae tey 


elsewhere, and it adds: 


was swept away. San Francisco was a city of nearly 500,000 ir- 
habitants, and of importance out of proportion to its size. It may 


“There will be insurance money coming in, there will be the re- _ readily be understood that such a city supported a great number 
sources of those outside who have interests in San Francisco to of charitable institutions. These forthe most part depended upon 


be rehabilitated by their own efforts, there will be 
new investments from without, and there will bea 
readiness to Joan upon the faith and credit of an en- 
terprising people whose opportunities and prospects 
have not been destroyed. The process of building 
up and repairing such a terrible loss will be slow and 
painful, and it might be made easier and more rapid 
if a beneficent government would intervene with its 
credit backed by the resources of the whole country ; 
but that would be true of smaller losses in any com- 
munity or of individual losses from ‘unmerciful dis- 
aster.” But that is not what government is for, and 
the people of San Francisco will have to rely upon 
themselves and the confidence of their countrymen 
in their ability to retrieve their fortunes and in their 
fidelity to all the obligations they will be forced to 
incur in obtaining the necessary means. They will 
be the stronger and better for helping themselves with 
the sympathy and cooperation of the business inter- 
ests which have a stake in their welfare.” 


That San Francisco will be rebuilt, maintains the 
New York Lvening Post, “that private capital will 
rebuild it, and that this private capital can be ob- 
tained for the purpose, are three propositions which 
admit of no reasonable dispute.” According to the 
latest information the insurance companies will pay 
60 per cent. of the total loss, so that in all there 
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the charity of moneyed people, many of whom are now in turn 
dependent upon charity themselves. 

“Who will now support our hospitals, our asylums, our houses 
of refuge and like institutions? An answer to this question will 
make clear our first great need for money.” 


That is one reason San Francisco’s Relief Committee is accept- 
ing such foreign aid as comes toit direct. Japan’s gift of $100,000 
so made was promptly accepted. 

Much good advice is showered on San Francisco now that it 
has the opportunity to rebuild itself after what pattern it chooses. 
“The great danger,” says the New York World,“ is that in its 
haste to rehouse itself San Francisco may yield to the demands of 
expediency and neglect an exceptional opportunity to recreate 
itself as a modern ideal city.” Zhe World suggests the plan upon 
which Paris is laid out as a good model. The Oakland Exguirer 
makes these suggestions: 


“The folly of having streets run straight up the hills at their 
highest grades can now be corrected. Their proper course is run- 
ning around the hills at easy grades. Ultimately two tunnels may 
be constructed, one under Russian Hill at Broadway, and the 
other under the hill at Stockton Street, connecting Bush with Clay 
Street. These would be of great advantage in the delivery of 
goods; they would also be of service to pedestrians and to the 
drivers of carriages. 

“Temporary building permits should enable realty owners to 
erect brick and even wooden buildings not over two stories in 
height. Such permits should contain a condition that at the end 
of the term of five years,they will be destroyed, after which period 
class ‘A’ buildings only shall be erected for business, that is, build- 
ings of steel and concrete. 

“After five years, then, San Francisco would be the most inde- 
structible city in the world, both as regards fires and earthquakes.”’ 


PACIFIC COAST PRESS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


N spite of the rivalry among the cities of the Pacific slope, few 
newspapers of that section even so much as refer to any dis- 
advantage, real or fancied, under which San Francisco will be 
placed. So far as we can ascertain, the Spokane Sfokesman- 
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SIGNATURE OF THE EARTHQUAKE, 


Written by means of the seismograph at Oakland, California. 
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Review stands virtually alone with its opinion that“ San Fran- 
cisco’s prospects will be clouded.” Zhe Spokesman-Review ad- 
mits that a certain amount of prosperity is bound to attend the 
rebuilding, but it foresees “a gigantic burden of debt” for the 
stricken city. This, by the way, is the only paper that predicts a 
migration of San Francisco’s commerce to the cities of the north 
coast. To quote: 


“To some extent, perhaps to a large extent, this disaster will 
shift Pacific-coast commerce to the north-coast cities. If the 
calamity had been due 
solely to fire, that would 
not be the case. A great 
fire may sweep any city, 
but capital, which is 
proverbially timid, will 
take quick alarm atthe 
frightful lesson of this 
great earthquake shock. 
Capital already invested 
in San Francisco must 
remain there for its own 
protection, but new cap- 
ital will notbe under that 
necessity. It will be free 
to go whither it listeth, 
and the effect will be to 
drive a great deal of in- 
vestment to the north- 
coast cities.” 


But even these pre- 
dictions are made in no 
unfriendly spirit. The 
papers of the State of 
California express a 
kind of family tender- 
ness for their ruined sis- 











VICTOR HOWARD METCALF, 


The President’s personal representative at 
San Francisco, 


ter city. The press of the entire country are friendly, of course, 
but in the California papers there is a note warmer and softer than 
that of friendship. “This,” says the Oakland Enguirer, “is not 
an appeal from the Philippines, from Japan, from some far coun- 
try—it is a cry, a near cry, the agonizing cry of our own friends, 
neighbors, and kindred.” Atthe same time, it will be remem- 
bered, Oakland has sustained losses of her own. Zhe Enguirer 
is anxious that the little family of coast cities learn their lesson 
from the earthquake. It says: 


“Forty years have passed since the previous earthquake, and 
before the next one, forty or four thousand may pass. It would 
be foolish to be too much affected by the possibilities; and yet it 
is the part of wisdom to take the possibilities into account. If 
we acknowledge that earthquakes may occasionally interfere with 
our plans, we can make our plans accordingly. Had the earth- 
quake feature always been kept in mind, losses both in this city 

nd in San Francisco would have been far less severe. It is safe 
to say that if the earth should shake again to morrow, fragile arti- 
cles would be unaffected. Grocers, druggists, art dealers, and 
the mistresses of private houses have learned a lesson that they 
will not forget for many years.” 


But, in any case, the moment of disaster was no time for specu- 
lation, and the Oakland 77zéune urged upon its readers the “ su- 
preme necessity” to work—“ work hard and unselfishly without 
looking for profit or glory.” “Organize and work!” cries Zhe 
Tribune; “work and organize! The whole community must 
stand shoulder to shoulder . . . and cursed be he who exacts toll 
from misfortune and fattens on the miseries and calamities of his 
fellow man.” 

Some of the papers, as, for instance, the Sacramento Zvening 
Bee, are anxious to dispel in the East the impression “that the 
whole State is. Jiable to like destructive shocks. The, truth is, 
however, says Zhe Bee,“ that this great interior valley is not liable 
to earthquakes of a violent nature.” Yet, “while recognizing the 
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R. C. EWRY, 
New York Athletic Club. 


MYER PRINSTEIN, 
Irish-American Athletic Club. 
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GEORGE M. BONHAG, 
Irish-American Athletic Club. 


JAMES D. LIGHTBODY, 
Chicago University. 


SOME AMERICAN WINNERS AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


setback that California has received,” remarks the Sacramento 
Union, “we do not therefore intend to be discouraged or disheart- 
ened. . . ..Our fields are quite as fertile as ever they were, and 
our mines as rich.” Zhe Union charges the people of California 
so to regulate themselves, their words and actions, “as to inspire 
confidence rather than diminish it.” The Los Angeles Exfress 
shows scientifically that Los Angeles can never have an earth- 
quake, and yet, in another editorial, tells how San Francisco is 
remaining “calm, cool, and collected, tho sore stricken,” and adds: 
“She is showing a spirit of bravery which Los Angelans would do 
well to pattern after.” Papers outside the State, even those of 
rival cities on the coast, show a warm feeling of solidarity. Un- 
like The Spokesman-Review, the Seattle Post-[ntelligencer dwells 
on the “close and intimate connection between Seattle and San 
Francisco.” 





AMERICA’S VICTORY AT THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the forebodings of the disappointed 
stay-at-homes the team of athletes which was chosen to 
represent the United States at the Olympian Games has proven its 
worthiness to bear the American colors. The Boston 7vanscript 
quotes the puzzled Greeks: “If there are better men than these at 
home,” they say, “ what a race these Americans must be.” After 
the last Stadium event was decided James E. Sullivan, the man- 
ager of the Yankee athletes, cabled the President the news of the 
“great athletic victory for America,” and received in reply the 
congratulations of an admiring nation. 

“The American team,” says the New York World, “made 75 
points. Great Britain and all her possessions came second with 
four firsts, six seconds, and three thirds, or 39 points in all. 
Greece and Sweden tied for third place.” The news columns of 
the New York Evening Post report the summary of events in 
which the Americans were successful. Says this paper: 

“The Americans took eleven firsts, six seconds, and five thirds 
in the individual track and field contests. There were twenty-nine 
events, not counting the swimming, in many of which the Ameri- 
cans did not compete. The list of American firsts on track and 
field follows. It does not include the winning by C. M. Daniels, 
New York Athletic Ciub, of the 100-meter swimming race: 


“too-meter running race—Won by Archie Hahn, Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. 

“Hurdles—Won by R. G. Leavitt, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

“ 40o-meter running race—Won by Paul H. Pilgrim, New York 
Athletic Club. 

“8o0o-meter running race—Won by Paul H. Pilgrim, New York 
Athletic Club. 

“1,500-meter running race—Won by J. D. Lightbody, Chicago 
University. 

“Running long jump—Won by Myer Prinstein, Irish-American 
Athletic Club, New York. 

“Standing broad jump—Won by Ray C. Ewry, New York Ath- 
letic Club. ; 

“Standing high jump—Won by Ray C. Ewry, New York Ath- 
letic Club. 

“ Free-style discus-throwing—Won by Martin J. Sheridan, Irish- 
American Athletic Club, New York. 
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“Throwing the weight—Won by Martin J. Sheridan, Irish- 
American Athletic Club, New York. ; 

“ 1,500-meter walking match—Won by George M. Bonhag, Irish- 
American Athletic Club, New York.” 

In addition to the Stadium events and the swimming contests, 
the American team was well represented in the Marathon run. 
Ww. G. Frank, of the Irish-American Club, New York, came in 
third, beaten only by Sherring, the Canadian winner, and Svam- 
berg, of Sweden, who finished second. Of the individual events 
in which the American athletes won distinction the work of Martin 
J. Sheridan with the discus is most widely praised by the press. 
Beating the Greeks at their own game is particularly enjoyable 
in view of the comparatively recent introduction of the discus into 
the sports of this country. “The most remarkable thing which 
has yet happened,” says the Boston 7ranscripft, “is the success 
by an American in the discus throw, a peculiarly Greek event, in 
which the representative of this country made a new world’s rec- 
ord.” The American delegation of backers at Athens were wildly 
enthusiastic when the final score was announced and the prizes 
awarded. The reception of the winning athletes is thus recorded 
in the news story of the New York Press: 


“It was a beautiful and inspiring sight and one long to be re- 
membered, when the sturdy sons of Uncle Sam stepped to the 
front to receive the laurels. The great Stadium, with its thousands 
of flag-bearing mortals, looked like a terraced flower-garden of 
living color. Over the topmost tier one could see the classic city 
clad in all the gorgeousness of its gala-day attire, the Acropolis 
glistening in the sun, the sea shimmering in the heat, and far be- 
yond in the hazy distance lay the blue Attican hills forming a 
background of incomparable beauty. 

“As each of the victorious Yankees stepped to the front his 
prize was presented to him by the King, who favored all with a 
few nicely chosen words of courtesy and approval. Several times 
his Majesty was forced to wait till the ovation which greeted 
some of the Americans who were pronounced favorites had died 
out. 

“Tho the Yankees received great applause, it remained for 
Sherring, the lad from ‘Our Lady of the Snows,’ whocaptured the 
Marathon run, to get a greater ovation. When the winner of the 
national event answered to his name the granite-girdled Stadium 
fairly rocked with the tumultuous applause and the hills sent back 
an echo like the roar of surf on a rocky shore. Sherring received 
a beautiful statue of Minerva in commemoration of his wonderful 
race.” 


The success of the delegation from the United States was such 
an all-around affair that the American press have been inspired to 
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deduce therefrom general conclusions regarding the special suita- 
bility of the American climate to the production of athletic victors. 





HOBSON CHOSEN. 


N many parts of the country there is a disposition to smile at 
the zeal with which “ young Hobson,” as he is called, promul- 
gates the idea of a two-billion-dollar navy that must whip any- 
thing afloat. The smiles are not so much at the idea, as at the 
young man’s belief that he can make Congress embrace it. Lieut. 
Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son received the Demo- 
cratic nomination—which 
is tantamount to an elec- 
tion—in the Sixth Ala- 
bama District, defeating 
John H. Bankhead, a 
Civil-war veteran, who 
has represented that dis- 
trict in Congress for twen- 
ty years. Hobson had 
never voted until two years 
ago. This, in the opinion 
of the St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat (Rep.), signal- 
izes the exit of the Old 
South and the entry of 
the New. 

The immediate desire 
of Lieutenant Hobson is 
that $250,000,000 be ap- 
propriated for a begin- Copyrighted by J, E. Purdy, Boston. 
ning. We are to have the RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, 


greatest navy of all, and Who will advocate a two-billion-dollar navy 
4 in Congress. . 











that navy is to make us 

commercially the greatest of al] nations. The New York Evening 
Post (Ind.) is beset by doubts, because, “it is one of the tragedies 
of statesmanship that a man with an idea usually outgrows it be- 
tween the time his admiring neighbors send him to Washington 
and the time the powers that be decide to give him a chance.” 
But even if he remains firm to his idea, 7he Globe-Democrat thinks 
that “the efforts of the Treasury watch-dogs, Democratic and Re- 
publican, to sit on Hobson will inject considerable gaiety into the 
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New York Athletic Club. 
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OTHER VICTORS AT ATHENS. 
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politics of 1907-9.” The Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) casts the hero’s 
horoscope like this: 

“This is no time to consider Hobson’s chances of running Con- 
gress in the interests of his scheme. He will first have to get on 
the Naval Committee, then mold it to his will, next hypnotize the 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, or whoever may be Speaker of the House 
in the next Congress; but that, under the spell of real eloquence, 
may be easy enough. Hobson’s trouble, however, will begin when 
his measures pass along to the Senate. No doubt he will triumph 
in the end. Hale is only mortal. So are Allison and Aldrich. 
Ulysses had to tie himself to the mast to keep from diving in 
among the sirens. Even St. Anthony was hard pressed at times. 
Far be it from us to say that Hobson will not win at last. But we 
can see that the women of Alabama will have to send him back to 
Congress many times if they want that $2,000,000,000 navy, and as 
many times more if they would have our undershirts and breech- 
clouts distributed among the unclad millions of the earth. It may 
even take longer.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), with less fun and 
more sincerity, predicts that Lieutenant Hobson’s many qualities 
will “Carry him far in politics.” Indeed, many papers both North 
and South have a good word for the future Congressman. The 
Philadelphia /nguirer (Rep.) says: 

“It is interesting that the names of the counties of the district 
are: Fayette, Greene, Lamar, Marion, Pickens, Sumter, Tusca- 
loosa, and Walker. The memories clinging to most of these names 
are national and not sectional. If the South has wakened up to 
the fact that it prefers a man who wore the blue to one who wore 
the gray, it is significant not so much of an enlarged patriotism as 
of a desire to shuffle off the past and set its face toward the morn- 
ing light. In his attitude toward public questions Mr. Hobson is 
much more of an old-time Federalist than a modern Democrat. 
His career will be watched with interest.” 


And the Atlanta Georgian (Dem.), with a good-natured dismissal 
of the dubious fame that a sensational press thrust upon the hero 
shortly after the sinking of the /errimac, wishes the young man 
well in these words: 


“Captain Hobson is yet a young man, as he is still in his thirty- 
sixth year. There can be no doubt that his purpose is a patriotic 
one in desiring to go to Congress. He believes with all the ear- 
nestness of his nature that the surest safeguard of peace for this 
republic is a strong navy, and he will do his best as a member of 
Congress to carry out the program he has advocated on the plat- 
form. His future career will be watched with as much interest as 
he has attracted in the past and the good wishes of a host of 
friends and admirers will go with him.” 














HOBSON'S CHOICE. 
Now he prefers the kiss from the Democratic lady to any in the land. 
Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journad/. 
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GERMANY’S DENIAL OF DESIGNS ON BRAZIL 


f Kaw charge that Germany is trying to gain a foothold in this 

hemisphere by building up a German settlement in Brazil 
which may some day revolt and become a German colony, has 
been repeated so often in our newspapers that Baron Speck yon 
Sternberg, German Ambassador to the United States, comes out 
with an official denial of any such intention on Germany’s part jn 
an article in the May orth American Review. Beginning with 
some figures that show that Germany’s total emigration has dwin- 
dled “steadily and rapidly” in recent years, he makes the main 
point of his argument in the fact that the German emigration to 
South America is a mere trickle compared with the great stream 
coming to the United States. It is true, he says, that many Ger- 
mans have settled in South Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and 
Chile, but 


“the offspring of the early settlers in South America have almost 
invariably renounced or lost their German citizenship. In this 
they were indirectly aided by the laws of their native country, 
While perpetuating their mother tongue, their German customs 
and manners, they have embraced the citizenship of their adopted 
country. In closest touch with the interests of their new father- 
land, they have distinguished themselves as eager and successful 
promoters of its advancement and economic development. They 
have not the remotest thought of returning to their former homes, 
They are free from any hankering after political separation, which, 
if it were suggested to them, they would repudiate as a serious 
detriment to their own interests, and as irreconcilable with their 
allegiance to the country of their adoption, They stand aloof 
from revolutionary movements and internal political strifes, 
Guided by their characteristic orderliness, their habitual delibera- 
tion, and a correct. understanding of the reciprocal relations be- 
tween human right and duty, they are a bulwark of strength to the 
State, an element, in short, which has rendered infinite service in 
elevating the standard of civilization in the South-American re- 
publics.” 


The German Ambassador admits that at one time German pub- 
lic opinion raised its voice in favor of “diversion of German emi- 
gration from North to South America,” but the cry was without 
effect. Many critics have maintained that the “Central Bureau 
of Information for Emigrants” is “instrumental in furthering a 
policy of expansion, which, by transplanting vast multitudes into 
Brazilian soil, hopes to pave the way for the realization of politi- 
cal aspirations in South America”; but he marshals facts and 
figures to prove that “there is not a shadow of truth in these alle- 
gations.” His chief argument, however, is the statistical evidence 
that nearly every German who crosses the Atlantic comes to the 
United States. Thus, in 1904, 26,000 came to this country, while 
350 went to Brazil and 316 to the rest of South America. Other 
years show similar figures. “It may be safely left to the intelli- 
gent reader to decide for himself,” remarks the Ambassador, 
“ whether these figures are really indicative of a well-planned Ger- 
man movement for the colonization of South America, and whether 
they really portend any danger to that continent.” He goes on to 
say: 


“It is a statistical fact that of its entire emigration Germany, in 
the average, sends over 96 per cent. to the United States. Ac- 
cording to the model American immigration statistics, the influx 
of Germans into the Union during the period 1820 to 1870 
amounted to 2,368,483, and during the: period 1820 to 1903 to 
5,138,091, or 25 per cent. of the alien arrivals in that country. 
“The Federal Census of 1900 places the number of native Ger- 
mans in the United States at 2,663,418, against a total population 
of 75,693,734. Mannhard is authority for the statement that the 
number of German immigrants now residing in the United States, 
together with their direct offspring, amounts to 26,000,000. The 
percentage of German blood circulating in the veins of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States Mr. Mannhard estimates at 33.56. 
German immigration has thus contributed vastly more to the up- 
building of the population of the United States than to that of any 
other country. Nor are there any present indications that the 
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United States will cease to be the Mecca of German emigration. 
Of space available for settlement, there is still an abundance. On 
a land area which, according to American economists, could sup- 
porta population of 800,000,000, there are at present only 80,000,- 
ooo inhabitants. eae 

“Even now, German civilization, German language, prosperous 
German schools, churches, societies, and papers are everywhere 
throughout the United States in ample evidence. Yet, who ever 
thinks of speaking of a German peril in the United States? Ger- 
man immigration, on the contrary, is now, as ever, welcomed in 
the United States as a desirable influx, as an economic gain to the 
population. Equity demands that German emigration to South 
America be judged by the same standard, and that, instead of 
being denounced as a peril to the State, it be recognized as an in- 
crement to the population which, small tho it be, true to its mis- 
sion, may be safely relied upon to contribute its full share to the 
progress and economic development of the South-American re- 


publics. i 





LABOR CONDITIONS ON THE ISTHMUS. 


N one of the numerous articles now appearing on the Panama 
Canal zone, Mr. Lindsay Denison, writing in Everybody's 
Magazine for May, throws some light on the labor conditions on 
the Isthmus. Mr. Denison was one of the writers who went down 
to Panama shortly after the appearance of Poultney Bigelow’s 
philippic. He found the whole picture far brighter than Mr. 
Bigelow had painted it, tho he doesn’t pretend that conditions in 
the Canal zone are perfect. So far as labor is concerned, there 
are now about nineteen thousand men on the Canal pay-rolls. 
The reason that the dirt does not yet fly is that most of these men 
are still engaged in sanitary work, and in house and wharf build- 
ing. As soon as these things are accomplished, the laborers will 
be transferred to the actual digging. It would be impracticable, 
thinks Mr. Denison, to have more than the present number of 
workmen on the Isthmus. Most of the men are Jamaicans. As 
Mr. Denison puts it, “Mr. Stevens says that the Jamaican does 
one-third of a man’s work every day; Mr. Dauchy says, one-fifth 
of a man’s work.” Certain it is that the Americans have not yet 
learned to make the Jamaican work. In the words of Mr. 
Denison : 
“The Jamaican negro is a sickening problem, but he has been 


made to work before and can be made to.do so again once we find 
out how. The skilled laborers, and the foremen immediately in 


_ charge of the laborers, are men of sound sense, of some adven- 


turous spirit—of which their going down to the Isthmus is the best 
evidence —and familiarity with their trades.” 


As yet, however, they are unavailing. In time, thinks Mr. 
Denison, we may develop foremen who can make the Jamaican 
earn his money as he did in the construction of the Costa Rican 
railways, “ where he made a mighty good name for himself.” 

Anyhow, the Isthmus has been made as nearly healthful as any 
tropical country can be made. Decent and sanitary quarters have 
been provided for all the workmen. The sanitary work was put 
under the control of Col. W. C. Gorgas, “ who knows more about 
the fighting of yellow fever than any man in the world.” Colonel 
Gorgas, in the opinion of Mr. Denison, is one of the biggest men 
on the Isthmus. He has succeeded in almost totally destroying 
the yellow-fever mosquito there, and in every way he has made 
the place sanitary, Poultney Bigelow to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Mr. Denison deposes and says that in seven days he was 
approached by only two mosquitoes, and that these had been ren- 
dered so frail by Colonel Gorgas that Mr. Denison easily got the 
better of them. He found six thirty-bed emergency hospitals for 
sick laborers, and every day a hospital car runs over the railway 
from Panama to Colon and back, picking up acute and suspicious 
cases. By consequence, points out Mr. Denison, “only twenty- 
one out of one thousand Canal employees are daily reported ill and 
unfit for duty.” Whereas in the New York Street-cleaning De- 
partment twenty-six men out of one thousand are daily reported 
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ill and unfit for duty. Which goes to show that “ Colonel Gorgas 
has made good.” 

The two most objectionable features of the Panama labor sys- 
tem found by Mr. Denison are, first, the pay department, and, 


‘second, the appearance of that gentle symbol of civilization, the 
‘labor agitator. The pay department is so inelastic that it takes 


ten daysat least to pay the laborer forhis hire. The Federal laws 
provide certain rules of checking, counter-checking, and certifying 
of pay-rolls. So that the department “ is altogether occupied with 
the magnificent importance of its own routine and not at all with 
the necessity of shortening that routine.” Says the writer, “I 
found men on the line of the Canal zone on February 13 who had 
not been paid for work finished on January 31. Later reports 
from the Isthmus, not reliable, tell me that seven days. more 
elapsed before they were paid.” The pay-roll for twenty-four 
hundred men, says Mr. Denison, weighed one hundred and three 
pounds. The Jamaican, concludes Mr. Denison, is a worse work- 
man because of the pay system. This system, however, is now 
being overhauled by order of the President. 

So far as concerns the labor agitator, Mr. Denison feels that he 
is the tool of those agencies and corporations “ which are battling 
against the Canal’s progress, which are seeking to undermine the 
President's determination for its rapid completion, which are be- 
hind the congressional delays, and the magnifying into an awful 
scandal of every possible excuse fordiscussion.” They area sign, 
he thinks, of the same influences that tend to cause strikes when, 
say, some Wall-street pirate wants to make war on a competitor’s 
railways. One of the best means of warfare is to cause a strike. 
There is a feeling on the Isthmus, says Mr. Denison, that the 
agency of labor-unions will yet be employed ona large scale by 
the enemies of the Canal. “It is believed that the work of plant- 
ing the seed has already begun.” 





SENATOR ALDRICH’S OPPOSITION TO FREE 
ALCOHOL. 4 


ANY papers join the New York /ournal of Commerce in 
asking what Senator Aldrich represents. In the opinion 
of most of these papers the Senator seems to represent Standard 
Oil rather than Rhode Island. The trouble arises from Senator 
Aldrich’s efforts to block the passage of the Free Alcohol bill in 
the Senate. In the House that bill was passed almost unani- 
mously, Senator Aldrich to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
bill is a simple document providing that alcobol “may be with- 
drawn from bond without the payment of internal-revenue tax, for 
use in the arts and industries, and for fuel, light, and power”; but 
the liquid must be denaturized, that is, rendered unfit for use as a 
beverage or for medicinal purposes. The present tax is about 
two dollars a gallon. Senator Aldrich is quoted as saying that he 
finds the bill too late for any action by the Senate “ based upon 
wise principles,” and that he finds it necessary to have extensive 
hearings on the bill on account of the “faulty work done in the 
House.” According to the New York Eveuing Post’s Washing- 
ton correspondent, “young Mr. Rockefeller’s father-in-law told 
those who called on him that free alcohol might be a good thing 
for manufacturers, but he could not see that it was necessary for 
light, heat, or fuel.” He who runs may read this, says Zhe Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and adds: 

“Now, does Mr. Aldrich represent in the Senate the State of 
Rhode Island or the Standard Oil Company and associated insti- 
tutions, whenever anything in which they are concerned is to be 
touched by proposed legislation? Is he the servant of the public 
or the servant of the monopoly? If the latter, can he as such con- 
trol the Finance Committee and determine the action of the Senate 
upon a subject in which the interests of the people of the United 
States happen to conflict with those of the oil monopoly? These 
are questions suggested by his own attitude and his known associ- 
ations; and they are likely to be answered by events.” 


The American Agriculturist, which has the interests of the 
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farmer at heart, assures Mr. Aldrich that Standard Oil is well able 
to look out for itself, but that denaturized alcohol will provide 
farmers as well as the community at large with cheap light, heat, 
and power. And the New York /eradd observes: 


“Since Great Britain, Germany, and other nations more jealous 
than our own to guard the revenue from spirits are able to suc- 
cessfully do this and at the same time derive the enormous advan- 
tages of free industrial alcohol, there is no reason why we can not 
do it. It would be a very serious mistake for Senator Aldrich’s 
committee to pigeonhole this bill.” - 

Senator Aldrich’s stand, if maintained, will, according to Wash- 
ington despatches, seriously endanger Republican success in the 
fall elections. The Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee has already brought this fact to the Senator’s attention. 
And even papers so orthodox Republican as the Philadelphia 
Press warn Mr. Aldrich against overreaching. Says 7he Press: 

“We do not believe that Senator Aldrich will be found obstruct- 
ing this alcohol bill to the point of preventing a vote upon it in the 
Senate. ... Whoever is responsible for its defeat, if it is defeated, 
will have to bear a good deal of odium,and we do not believe that 
any one Senator will want to invite all the odium to center upon 
himself.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S ARRAIGNMENT OF 
STANDARD OIL. 


PON this point all papers seem to be agreed: The Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress embodying the report of Com- 
missioner Garfield’s Standard-Oil ‘investigation is “an epoch- 
making document.” While some newspapers are of the opinion 
that much of what is 
wrong with the great 
corporations could have 
been righted by ener- 
getic work on the part 
of the Department of 
Justice, yet these same 
papers agree that the 
President’s message 
will have a widespread 
influence on public opin- 
ion as well as on future 
legislation. Praise is 
given freely to Commis- 
sioner Garfield for his 
share in the work. He 
“has performed the 
chief public service of 
his career,” thinks the 
New York 7imes. The 
New York Suz gives 








the President its unqual- 
ified approval and adds: 


JAMES R. GARFIELD, 


Who has hunted down the secret rebates of 

Standard Oil. “Every power of the 
Federal Government, 
every foot-pound of energy in the Administration, should be directed 
fearlessly through the Department of Justice for the prosecution 
of the beneficiaries, both givers and takers, of the enormous sys- 
tem of secret rates described in Commissioner Garfield’s report 
and exhibited by the President as the basis of his recommenda- 
tions.” 

And yet, as the Washington correspondent of 7he Sux points 
out, “ while the President and Commissioner Garfield return a ver- 
dict of ‘guilty’ against the Standard . . . they do not suggest 
that the company is to be prosecuted or is liable to prosecution.” 
The President said in his message: 


“The report shows that the Standard Oil Company has bene- 
fited enormously up almost to the present moment by secret rates, 
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many of these secret rates being clearly unlawful. This benefit 
amounts to at least three-quarters of a million ayear. This three. 
quarters of a million represents the profit that the Standard Oil 
Company obtains at the expense of the railroads; but of course 
the ultimate result is that it obtains a much larger profit at the 
expense of the public.” 


And, to be sure, Commissioner Garfield’s message states flatly 
that the Standard Oil Company “has habitually received from the 
railroads, and is now receiving secret rates and other unjust and 
illegal discriminations.” Out of 26,000,000 barrels of refined oil 
produced annually, the Standard produces 23,000,000, to such an 
extent has it driven out competition. The report abounds in de. 
tail. “We sé no reason,” says the New York 7imes, “ why the? 
secret rebate should not be crushed now for all time.” And the 
Philadelphia Press observes: 


“Both message and report have come at the psychological mo- 
ment. They find the Senate debating. They offer proof of rail- 
road abuses that have been denied. Public indignation will rise 
over the whole country. It will be impossible for the Senate 
longer to delay a measure demanded by justice and the people.” 


The New York Evening Post recalls that about a year ago 
S.C. T. Dodd, “one or two college presidents, Dr. Robert S. 
MacArthur and other Baptist clergymen, and the Baptist press 
were vigorously explaining that the company was conducted on 
the very highest plane.” And Zhe Post adds: 


“These apologists are completely confounded by the report of 
Mr. Garfield. As the President and the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations sum it up, ‘the Standard Oil Company has benefited enor- 
mously up almost to the present moment by secret rates’; the 
shipments of the Standard Oil have been ‘falsely way-billed ’ and 
‘blind-billed’; many of the discriminations have been ‘clearly in 
violation of the Interstate-Commerce law’; and most of the rail- 
roads, when discovered, have promptly stopped their illegal prac- 
tises. These charges, sustained by detailed evidence, show that 
Standard Oil officers do not regard veracity as the chief of virtues; 
that their ethical principles are those of the strangler; and that in 
business rivalry they shrink from no treachery, however foul.” 


It would be wise, therefore, says the New York 7ribune, “to 
extend and strengthen the powers of the Interstate-Commerce 
Commission, as the President suggests,” and adds, “ the railroads, 
if they are wise, will welcome a release from the pressure of 
rebate-seekers—a pressure which they have often felt unable to 
resist.” 

H. H. Rogers and John D. Archbold together with their general 
counsel, M. F. Elliott, promptly issued a statement protesting 
against the report and denying many of its allegations. “We say 
flatly,” reads the statement, “that any assertion that the Standard 
Oil Company has been or is now knowingly engaged in practises. 
which are unlawful is alike untruthful and unjust.” They dis- 
claim responsibility for the refusal of New England roads to pro- 
rate, and if the Interstate-Commerce law has been violated, they 
say, why hasn’t the Commission taken action? Since the passage 
of that law, they assert, “our business has been conducted with 
scrupulous regard for its provisions.” Upon this the New York 
Journal of Commerce observes: “There may be need of much 
sifting of evidence before final judgment can be passed, but there 
seems to be little doubt of the side upon which there is likely to 
be a strong bias and a motive for having matters appear in other 
than the true light. And the Philadelphia Press makes this 
comment: 


“It is no answer for the Standard Oil to plead that it was not 
responsible for the refusal of two New England lines to prorate. 
This made the oil supply of New England cost $300,000 to $400,- 
ooo yearly more than it otherwise would. Technically, this was 
the act of the railroads alone. Practically, it was done under pres- 
sure from the Standard Oil, which could reach New England by 
water from its Pennsylvania pipe-lines.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


NIETZSCHE’S INFLUENCE ON THE WOMEN 
NOVELISTS OF GERMANY. 


AIDENLY modesty, “that quality for which above all 
others the German reader was once accustomed to look in 

the works of women,” is not a conspicuous characteristic of the 
new feminine fiction in Germany, says Prof. Otto Heller. At one 
time squeamish, he declares, “they are now frank beyond the 
frankness of Amélie Rives-Chanler and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
frank to the very limits of brutality, nay, even to the extent of 
sometimes overstepping them.” This new frankness—which is 
not, we are assured, at all the result of a mere desire to shock—is 
traceable to the influence of that remarkable critic of modern civil- 
ization, Frederich Nietzsche. Such, at least, is the view expressed 
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the right of the individual to break through the accepted moral 
formulas. They utterly reject the gospel of patience, which 
women love so much to observe and still more to preach. And 
while the old accusations of tyranny are still hurled against the 
ruling sex with the undiminished vigor of old, not a little criticism, 
intemperate and sometimes savage, is directed against the meek 
and stolid submissiveness of the women themselves. There isa 
degree of danger in this fanatical agitation for unchecked liberty, 
and it can not be denied that such teaching may prove fatal toa 
few unsteady heads. There are two ways of dealing with such a 
situation. In this country, where literary fashions bow to the dic- 
tates of public opinion, we choose to suppress the dangerous doc- 
trine by smothering its utterance in fine indignation. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, the fullest discussion of heterodoxy is 
freely tolerated. The Germans realize that progress in culture 
can only spring from a soil constantly plowed up by controversy.” 


The feminine literature of to-day, the author declares, is an in- 
























































CLARA VIEBIG, GABRIELE REUTER. 


HELENE BOEHLAU, RICARDA HUCH, 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN NOVELISTS OF PRESENT-DAY GERMANY. 


by Professor Heller (of Washington University, St. Louis), in his 
new book, “Studies in Modern German Literature.” The writer 
calls attention to our ignorance concerning Germany’s women 
novelists—in fact, he alleges a “widespread tho unpardonable 
American ignorance of contemporary German literature ”—and he 
states that we commit a grievous error in denying a hearing to 
what the most capable women of Germany have to say through the 
medium of fiction. The heroines for whom these novelists plead 
“a ruthless self-affirmation,” he explains, “are not of the common 
run of people, but of a class scarcely extant among us; they are 
nearly always artists.” He thinks that since we tolerate the “ yel- 
low ” daily, we can not, without hypocrisy, “ proscribe any seriously 
meant book or class of books in the name of public morals,” and 
he reflects somewhat sardonically, that “ we need have little appre- 
hension lest our own types of the overman, the trust magnate and 
the political boss, catch the infection and apply their overgrown 
sense of individuality to a sphere other than the material.” As to 
the extent of the tendency, directly traceable to the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, the author writes: 


“The most potent influence that is at work in the German litera- 
ture of to-day partakes of the nature of a grimly resolute striving 
for the fullest individual freedom. The effect of the new rebellion 
sown by the daring genius of Nietzsche is clearly manifest in the 
turn taken by the plea, in fiction, for the woman cause. The 
rights of personality, which were formerly subordinated to consid- 
erations of the general welfare, are now loudly emphasized. The 
leading women emancipators of to-day extol the ‘creative’ life 
above the life sanctioned by social agreement, and donot question 


tegral factor in the general intellectual life. “ Recent German fic- 
tion has emerged from the era of uncompromising realism with a 
zest for psychological inquiry, and in the natural order of things 
women become more deeply inquisitive about themselves. At the 
same time they realize more fully than before their special gift 
and superior aptitude for detailed observation, and to their minute 
and honest account of themselves we owe an enlarged knowledge 
of woman’s character.” Gabriele Reuter and Helene Boehlau are 
mentioned as preeminent agitators of the woman cause. Says the 
writer: 


“Both strike owt boldly for a fuller liberty, but they also seek 
to deepen the sense of woman toward her new obligations. Reu- 
ter’s famous novel, ‘Aus guter Familie’ (‘Well Bred’), pleads in 
spirited fashion against coercion in every form whatsoever; by 
insinuation, the authoress includes marriage, an institution devised 
by the despotism of man and acquiesced in by the slavish coward- 
ice of woman....... 

“Helene Boehlau is no less emphatic than Gabriele Reuter, but 
very much more forcible. . . . Two entirely different groups of 
novels have come from her pen. The earlier ones, incited by a 
close touch with Goethean culture—Helene Boehlau grew up in 
Weimar—radiate a sunny humor, but bear not at all on vital is- 
sues. Later orm, Nietzsche supersedes Goethe as Boehlau’s lode- 
star. Henceforth she extols the new, intoxicating passion of life 
that makes a demigod of him who will desert the beaten paths 
and, with a new-won consciousness, gain the power of wresting 
joy from each phenomenon as it reveals itself anew. This sover- 
eign power, to Nietzsche and his disciples, is the sublimated life 
which alone is worth living. An almost sacred wrath against the 
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As it will appear when correctly restored. 


THE LAOCOON AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. : 


meager contentment of the female philistine as well as against the 
rapacity of her male tyrant burns in Boehlau’s intemperate ha- 
en 

“Aside perhaps from her faith in the possibilities of woman- 
kind, Helene Boehlau is a thoroughgoing disciple of Nietzsche. 
As such she sets her face against the prevailing mope-eyed con- 
ception of human destiny which takes the form of either compla- 
cent optimism or indolent pessimism. To her way of thinking, 
the culmination of the fuller life lies in its supreme moments, be 
they moments of achievement or defeat.” 


Clara Viebig is mentioned as the most conspicuous German 
authoress at the present moment. “She is the leading apostle of 
the anti-emancipation doctrine of Laura Marho!m—the doctrine 
that woman is but a fragmentary work of nature, and needs to be 
The two most promising 
among the younger set of German authoresses, he states, are fol- 
lowers in the footsteps of Nietzsche. One of these is Sophie 
Hoechstetter, “tho in the interpretation of the master Zarathustra 
she exhibits a greater freedom of thought than most other disci- 
ples.” 
Montbart) is described as an even more “ resolute agitator” and 
“a far more convincing realist.” “It would not be easy to name 
a writer of either sex so entirely unsentimental as Hans von 
Kahlenberg, or one with a finer ear for the hollowness of ‘official 


completed by the union with man.” 


Hans von Kahlenberg (whose real name is Helene von 


morality ’ and a keener eye for the sores that eat their way through 
the German body social. Upon these cancerous spots she ad- 
vances composedly with the surgeon’s blade, which she wields in 
no gingerly way and without first administering anesthetics.” 
Among many others of lesser fame, Ricarda Huch is finally named 
as proving that woman is not excluded by natural limitations from 
the higher realms of creative art. Less a devotee than the others 
mentioned, her art has yet “been electrified by a spark from 


Nietzsche’s wayward genius.” 


The Real Laocoon.—The famous Laocoon group which 
inspired Lessing’s great critical essay and which has been repro- 
duced many thousand times all over the civilized world, does not, 
it now transpires, truly represent the Greek original. For, in the 
course of time certain parts of the figure had been lost, and when 


four centuries ago this monumental work of ancient Hellenic art 
was discovered, an efficient artist was entrusted with the task of 





completing the group. Art critics, so far, were under the impres- 
sion that the additions were exactly in accordance with the orig- 
inal. Certain it is that the restoration was very ingenious, but we 
learn from the Weltspiegel, of Berlin, that an Austrian scholar, 
Dr. Ludwig Pollack, was so fortunate as to find a small ancient 
copy of this original, from which it appears that, in his substitu- 
tion of the missing arms of the father and of the son at his right, 
the renaissance artist had not carried out the intentions of the 
Greek sculptor. The management of the museum of the Vatican, 
we read, has already ordered a restoration of the group in accori- 
ance with Dr. Pollack’s discovery. “There can be no doubt,” 
says the Weltspiegel, “ that it gains considerably in beauty by tke 
change ; for the colossal conception of the unknown Greek master 
is thereby expressed more clearly and with a finer symmetry.” 
Dr. Pollack is a classical archeologist of note. He is an Imperial 
Austrian councilor, and lives at Rome.—7vranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A GREAT LIBRARIAN. 


a MAN who spent all his life among books, and had an ur- 

equaled knowledge of their contents ”—such is 7he A the- 
neum’s description of the late Dr. Richard Garnett, who for 
nearly half a century was connected with the famous library and 
reading-room of the British Museum. By his death at the age of 
seventy-two, says the same paper, we lose “one of the most ac- 
complished literary figures of our time.” After commenting upon 
his wide range of reading and the marvelous retentive power of 
his encyclopedic mind, it adds that “such learning is rare at any 
time, and especially in the present age, in which the hurry of com- 
petition and premature specialization have almost eliminated the 
all-round scholar.” According to The Saturday Review, Dr. 
Garnett was “ one of the most book-learned men of his time” ; and 
The Spectator describes him as an admirable specimen of the un- 
selfish scholar who amasses learning only to impart it as widely 
and freely as possible to his fellows. “His vast erudition,” adds 
the latter paper, “ was untainted by pedantry, as the graceful qual- 
ity of his original work shows, while his nature was of that benev- 
olent type which at once converts acquaintances into friends.” In 
regard to his services to the British Museum, it seems generally 
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agreed that few men have done more to render that great store- 
house of culture accessible to the public. His connection with 
the British Museum began at the age of sixteen. Twenty-four 
years later he became superintendent of the reading-room, and 
from 1890 until his retirement in 1899 he was “keeper of printed 
pooks.” Zhe Atheneum makes the following brief survey of his 


purely literary labors: 


“Beginning with a volume of poetry in 1858, he Wrote a great 
many books—too much, perhaps, for his reputation, since several 
of his contributions to various series, reprints, etc., represented 
general competence rather than the special aptitude or research 
which ought to justify such performances, His scholarship in 
Italian was uncommon, and led to a capital ‘History of Italian 
Literature ’ (1898). . . . His clear, easy style and wonderful range 
were well exhibited in the comprehensive * English Literature : an 
Illustrated Record,’ in four volumes, which he produced in con- 
junction with Mr. Gosse (1903-4). He had a kindly humor and 
gifts of fantasy which ought to have 
made a success of his charming col- 
lection of stories, ‘The Twilight of 
the Gods’ (1888). It failed, how- 
ever, to secure due recognition, and 
was the most desired of ‘remainders’ 
among the cognoscenti until a new 
edition of it was issued in 1903... . 
Asa critic he was admirably catho- 
lic and judicious as a rule, tho he 
lacked, perhaps, the Promethean 
touch which makes criticism crea- 
tive. He ranks high as a translator 
of foreign languages, especially of 
the ‘Greek Anthology.’” 


His verse has been described else- 
where as “ cultivated,” and his prose 
as “strong in knowledge and admi- 
rable in form.” The London J/orn- 
ing Post tells us further : 


“Dr. Garnett had already written 
lives of Carlyle, Emerson, Milton, 
and Blake. He had for many years 
been the chronicler of contemporary 
German literature. He was a com- 
petent critic of modern English po- 
etry. He has tried his own hand at 
English verse and at the translation 
of foreign verse. The man who 
did all this was certainly in point of 
training and acquirements on the 
first plane. Yethe had not enjoyed 
the advantages which are conven- 





THE LATE DR. RICHARD GARNETT. 


For nearly half a century he was connected with the British Mu- 5 
seum library. ‘Such learning as his is rare at any time, but espe- still, no doubt, to a large extent rule 
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OUR CHANGING STANDARDS OF BEAUTY. 


fe" lg visiting any contemporary exhibition of paintings and 

contemplating the idealism represented, for instance, in 
Burne-Jones’s pictures or Charles Dana Gibson’s faces, a walk 
among the Grecian marbles in the British Museum, says the Lon- 
don Oxtlook, will convince most observant minds that “the in- 
creasing socialization of the race is affecting its esthetic stand- 
ards.” All Western culture is still so much under the influence of 
Greek standards cf beauty that “ we are perhaps inclined to over- 
look the character of changes that may be taking place.” What 
the character of this transition is, as far, at least, as it relates to 
our standards of female beauty, 7ze Outlook undertakes to indi- 
cate. We quote in part: 


“As a rule the philosophers followed the Greeks in merely iden- 
tifying the beautiful with the best. Hogarth hardly went so far. 
His celebrated ‘line of beauty,’ and 
his equally celebrated curved ‘line of 
grace,’ which give us such pleasure 
in the female figure, were supposed 
to be associated with variety. It was 
Schopenhauer, of ‘all the philoso- 
phers, who came nearest to the mod- 
ern evolutionary standpoint by as- 
sociating the qualities into which 
he analyzed the beautiful with 
ideas. ..... 

“With the development of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution our 
theories of standards of personal 
beauty were considerably clarified. 
It became evident that the qualities 
which we admire in types of female 
loveliness were all consciously or 
subconsciously connected with ideas 
which were themselves, in the last 
resort, in some manner related to 
utility. This appeared simple 
enough at first,and not so very dif- 
ferent from the Greek conception of 
beauty as representing the ideal of 
fitness.. But the disturbing influ- 
ence introduced into esthetics was 
enormous. For it became evident 
that, if this view were right, there 
had never been any fixed and per- 
manent ideal of the beautiful, and 
that our standards of taste must be 
in acontinual stateof change. ... . 

“The accepted canons of tradition 


tionally supposed to be necessary to cially in the present age when specialization has almost eliminated us. Butso pronounced is the change, 


the attainment of that level. He _ theall-round scholar.” 

had had no university training, hav- 

ing been from a boy engaged in the museum, where his father had 
served before him. That he made himself what he was in knowl- 
edge, in character, and in humanity is a striking testimony to the 
value of the library of which he was an ornament and of the tradi- 
tion which is there established.” 


Says the London 77zbune : 


“Dr. Garnett’s career would be notable if only as a proof that 
life in the company of books need not chill and narrow a man’s 
sympathies or dry up his imagination. From another point of 
view he was a prominent exception to the general tendency to 
specialize which marks our age. Like the old humanists, Dr. 
Gamett took all literature as his province and wrote upon the 
most varied subjects with equal fluency.” 


Since his death it has become known that the anonymous work 
“De Flagello Myrteo: Thoughts and Fancies on Love” is also 
from the pen of Dr. Garnett. Many will be surprised, perhaps, 
to learn that so modern a scholar as Dr. Garnett “ had consider- 
-able knowledge of and belief in the science of astrology.” 


nevertheless, that no observant per- 
son can walk through the art-galleries 
of Europe at the present day and remain altogether unconscious of 
it. Many of the representations of the female face and figure to 
be seen in some of the masterpieces of the Flemish and other 
schools might, if we had the courage to admit it and perhaps also 
the power of judging the creations apart from the qualities of the 
artist, be conceivably regarded not so much as ideals of beauty as 
types of female ugliness. Even if we regard the great creative 
types of the ancient civilizations, it is remarkable how far we seem 
to have traveled. Probably no modern artist secure in appealing 
to the popular taste would venture to give a female figure the waist 
or the neck or even the chin of the Venus of Melos. Still less, 
perhaps, would he venture to repeat the lines of the Venus of the 
Capitol. In many of the representations of the female face by 
the Greek sculptors it may be noticed that while the upper part of 
the face, probably as representing the intellectual qualities, con- 
tinues to give us the highest esthetic pleasure, the lower part does 
not do so to the same extent. Aslight element of coarseness, and 
perhaps of cruelty, is probably suggested to the modern mind. 
The head of Juno after Polycletus is an example of what is perhaps 


. generally true of the idealization of the female face by the Greeks. 


If we regard the esthetic standards of the ‘race as ultimately 
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related to social utilities, it is inevitable that we must think of 
considerable change as having taken place and as being still in 
progress. The sensuousness of earlier types of female beauty 
does not satisfy the modern mind. There isa craving for more 
than even the passive strength and intellectuality of the female 
face as the Greek genius rendered it immortal in marble. We 
crave even for more than the eternal motherhood of woman as 
medieval Europe sought to represent it in its masterpieces of 
coloring. What the modern artist seems to be driven, by the race 
craving, to bring to the birth is the face of an ethical type which 
shall add something to all that was in the past; that face of which 
we even now Catch occasional glimpses; the face which shall sug- 
gest to us something of the spirit of the universal sympathy, the 
universal tolerance, the universal refinement of the future for 
which humanity yearns. As Tolstoy justly points out, the percep- 
tion underlying and inspiring all the religious thought of the age 
is the consciousness that the well-being of the race lies in the 
brotherhood of man. It is a consciousness which leans more into 
the infinite than any similar conception in the past, for itembraces 
a consciousness of brotherhood even with those in the unborn 
future. The changes which are taking place in our standards of 
taste and personal beauty are probably the changes which are 
struggling to transform this perception into feeling.” 





GORKY’S NEW PLAY. 


HAT life in Russia is empty, trivial, morally and intellectu- 
ally contemptible; that the provinces have little to expect 
but misery and wrong from the vain, complacent, “superior” rep- 
resentatives of the capital—these assertions, according toa French 
review, form the burden of Maxim Gorky’s latest play, “ The Bar- 
barians.” At this moment the presence among us of the famous 
author and revolutionist gives additional interest to the story of 
his new drama, as outlined by E. Semienoff in the Mercure de 
France (Paris). “The Barbarians” was preceded by “The Chil- 
dren of the Sun,” a powerfully realistic piece of work which was 
produced a few months ago on the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
stages, and described at the time in these columns. In the earlier 
play the author depicted the conflict between the ignorant masses, 
superstition-ridden and degraded, and the “ Intellectuals ” pursuing 
culture and unselfishly working for the welfare of their country. 
Gorky is fond of contrasts and struggles, of which Russian life is 
full. In “The Barbarians” he finds his contrast between the 
manners and morals of provincial Russians and those of alert, 
worldly-wise, progressive men from the capital. Neither set of 
types is spared by Gorky; in fact, “ The Barbarians” may be con- 
sidered as embodying another attack on the “culture” of the in- 
telligencia, for there is much in common between it and “ Summer 
Folk,” the play which preceded “The Children of the Sun,” and 
for which Gorky subsequently apologized to the Intellectuals, say- 
ing that it was as inartistic as it was unjust. “The Barbarians” 
is quite as pessimistic a work as “Summer Folk,” for there is 
hardly a noble character in it. 
Mr. Semienoff’s summary of the plot is as follows: 


We are ina small provincial city. Its inhabitants are not a 
very interesting lot. Its aristocracy is represented by Dr. Maka- 
roff, who is hopelessly in love with the cruel Nadine Monakhoff ; 
the chief of police, who hates “ trouble” and prefers good dinners 
and gambling; the rich merchant Redozouboff, almost illiterate 
but very ambitious, and a candidate for mayor; two ladies from 
the fashionable world who are accidentally placed in this environ- 
ment, one of whom is contented and quite at home, while the 
other, Lydia, a young woman separated from her husband, is dis- 
satisfied with the triviality and emptiness of the life of the petty, 
obscure city and craves excitement and pleasure. 


Around these principal personages are grouped the local offi- 


cials, the small landowners, the idlers, and confidence men, the 
whole crowd of typical Russian provincials. These people exist, 
eat, drink (especially), love (in their primitive, simple way), amuse 
themselves crudely, and have no thought of the universal life or 
of the social question. 

Suddenly a big stone is thrown into this stagnant pool. Two 
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engineers arrive from the capital to superintend railroad construe. 
tion work. One, Tziganoff, is an old reprobate who still makes a 
fine appearance and has no notion of “ settling down” ; the other 
Tcherkoune, a younger man, who is devoted to his work and his 
a serious mind and a purpose in life. The latter is married, but 
he does not care for his wife, Anna, who is dull, commonplace 
and unattractive. He had known Lydia at the capital, and now 
he finds himself inclined to fall in love with her, as she has beauty 
intelligence, spirit. His wife, however, is as jealous as she is 
uninteresting, and, naturally, she is not pleased with the turn of 
affairs. 

Unfortunately, Nadine, who is indifferent to her husband and 
dreams of a romantic hero of the French-novel type, and who is 
impetuous, reckless, and passionate, finds the embodiment of her 
dreams in the young engineer, who is wholly unaware of his “ con- 
quest” and has done nothing to further it. On the other hand, 
his colleague, Tziganoff, has undertaken a regular “ siege ” against 
Nadine and incidentally has promised to initiate the local youth 
into the delights of dissipation and amorous intrigue. 

Tziganoff, indeed, typifies the “barbarians,” who invade the 
sleepy province and bring with them the poisoned fruits of sham 
“culture,” not healthy, progressive ideas, science, and art and 
humanism, but the external things, the ambitions, the tempta- 
tions, the vanity of civilization. 

Another of the “ barbarians” belongs to a very different class. 
It is Tcherkoune’s assistant, a student named Loukine, a “ politi- 
cal offender,’’ who has been in prison for his propaganda work. 
Loukine is a faithful worker and helps Tcherkoune to organize 
and start the enterprise, but he feels the need of larger and more 
fruitful, more heroic and unselfish activity. The revolutionary 
movement “claims him,” he holds, and he must depart. 

But he does not go alone. He is accompanied by young Katia, 
the daughter of the old, greedy, reactionary merchant, a girl of 
noble impulses who has been “converted” and emancipated by 
Loukine, and who leaves home and family for the sake of the 
cause and the man who has introduced her to the new, great life. 
Tziganoff has corrupted the merchant’s son; Loukine has taken 
away his daughter and made a social and political rebel of her. 
The old merchant is furious against the student, but the real bar- 
barian does not offend him. 

Other difficulties and complications follow the “invasion.” The 
doctor, seeing that Nadine loves not him, but the young engineer, 
tries to kill himself and fails. Nad.se does not succeed in winning 
the sincere love of Tcherkoune, who, however, is not strong 
enough to resist her charms. Between these two a situation de- 
velops which causes Nadine remorse, shame, and sorrow, and she 
finally commits suicide, her husband blaming the “ barbarians ” for 
the tragedy and asking them: “ Why have you killed a human 
being? Why have you poisoned and destroyed one existence?” 

But the province is not absolutely conquered. It has its re- 
venge on the barbarians. The manly, strong, masterful Tcher- 
koune, whose life opened so auspiciously, and who promised so 
much good to his country, to his profession, gradually succumbs 
to the insidious, demoralizing influences of the empty, animal life 
of the provincial town. He begins to neglect his duties; he fails 
to expose a theft on the part of a grafting contractor; he loses his 
independence, his resolution, his love of activity. Even in affairs 
of the heart he becomes irresolute, weak, shallow. The barbarian 
is shorn of his powers and becomes an indolent, petty, mean- 
spirited provincial. 


This play, says Mr. Semienoff, is in Gorky’s first manner and 
shows his wonderful gift of observation and his knowledge of 
Russian life in all its phases. As a study, a picture of provincial 
existence, it is admirable in its truth and realism; but whether it 
is dramatic enough to succeed on the stage is doubtful. —7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Buiss PERRY, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, was recently appointed to 
the famous Smith professorship of belles-lettres in Harvard University. Among 
his predecessors in this chair were Longfellow and Lowell. 


AccorpDING to the Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen) of March 20, the Loubat 
prize of 3,500 kroner (about $1,000) is to be awarded on March 21, 1907, by the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Science, History, and Antiquities at Stockholm for 
the best work published during the last five years in Swedish, Norwegian, or 
Danish, and treating of American archeology, ethnography, history, or numis- 
matics. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF THE MEANING 
OF LIFE. 


HIS isa problem that has bothered many wise men—proph- 

ets, philosophers, and scientists. According to Dr. Bridon, 

a French psychologist, the way to get at it is to study what he 

calls the “scale of sentiments.” By learning the relative value of 

the various emotions and the means whereby they are excited we 

may, he says, know the value that should be attributed to life’s 

different phases. When we have learned this, we shall know the 

meaning of life itself. What are these emotions, and how shall 
we rank them? Dr. Bridon writes in the Re- 


vue Scientifique (Paris): 


“Wegive the name ‘emotion’ to all vari- 
ations of functional equilibrium that are suf- 
ficiently lasting and extended to affect con- 
sciousness. Allemotion . . . tends to diffuse 
into all parts of the organism, owing to the 
solidarity of the nerve-elements. At first it 
would seem that this irradiation ought to be 
proportional to the intensity of the initial ex- 
citation ; but if we compare the effects of an 
identical impression we shall recognize that 
the distribution of emotive currents has char- 
acteristic inequalities corresponding to the in- 
tellectual disposition of the subject. Thusa 
slight tickling may provoke a moderate laugh 
or violent protestations. So, of two children 
at a circus, one shows his joy by leaps, gest- 
ures, and cries, while the other contents him- 
self with a smile. . . . Shall we say that the 
latter is less amused than his comrade? Which 
of the two will have more to tell on the mor- 
row? .. . The new-born babe expresses his 
satisfaction by drawing up. his legs; he does 
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degrees in moral progress; thence arise the variety of characters 
and of individual passions. The delicacy of the merchant is not 
that of the man of the world, and the soldier’s point of honor is 
not the ideal of the philanthropist. We have observed above that 
very exclusive preoccupation creates in the scale of emotions a 
local excess of development, that is to say a point of strength that 
becomes almost a point of stoppage. Every enthusiast appreciates 
in an exclusive way a phase of life that he holds to be above all 
others, and refuses to look beyond it. The sporting man despises 
the contemplations of the artist; . . . the impressionist attaches 
little importance to the composition of a picture, being satisfied 
with the color reflections ; the man of letters delights in the tradi- 
tional formulas and reveries, hating the quiet optimism and assur- 
ance of the scientist. And nevertheless each of these preferences 
is of value in the general perfection only as a partial function. 
Each affection keeps its value only as it ob- 
serves the proportion that corresponds to the 
progress of the whole; it becomes unbalan- 
cing when it exalts certain faculties so far as 
to hinder the development of the others. The 
law of progression by scale imposes itself on 
our whole existence ; by teaching us the rela- 
tive quality of the sentiments it shows us the 
meaning of life and the value that we should 
attach to its various phases.” -— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








FOOTBALL AS AN AID TO 
MORAL HEALTH. 


HAT the suppression or limitation of 
such games as football would work very 
serious moral injury to the youth of the coun- 
try is asserted in Zhe Medical Record (New 
York, April 7) by Dr. William Lee Howard, 
of Baltimore. Dr. Howard looks upon even 
the riotous demonstrations of the spectators 


energy,” and he commends some features of 


not smile until he is two or three months old. —_“ Placeno barriers, subjectively or objectively,” the game that are apt to be minimized by its 


. . . The eyes represent a faculty of the first 
order, and their entry into action is relatively 
late. . . . In general the movements of the face represent a more 
intelligent kind of satisfaction, in the series of affective manifesta- 
tions, than the bending of the back and the drawing up of the legs, 
but even these express more precise feelings than the acceleration 
of the heart or the general congestion of the skin... .... 

“This may be sumred up by saying that the center of gravity 
of the movement rises with the intellectual value of the sentiment. 
On the contrary, the more confused the perception, the more the 
emotion tends to disperse into the instinctive channels. . . . By 
inverse action, when the primitive activities are excited the irradi- 
ations throw the thought intodisorder and donot allow it to keep 
on the elevated planes proper to it. We can not dwell on delicate 
sentiments when suffering from colicor nausea. Continued reflec- 
tion requires slowness and regularity, and as these were developed 
late in the evolution of living creatures, they have only relative 
stability, and their coordinating power is easily dissociated by an 
unaccustomed grouping of visceral sensations.” 


The author’s elaboration of his subject is too long to be followed 
closely here. He shows that the quality of emotion, as exhibited 
by characteristic movements, rises steadily with the growth of the 
individual and of the race; and he deduces from the facts a plea 
for repression of the emotions. Openly expressed emotion, ex- 
treme vivacity in joy or grief, means, he says, lack of intellectual 
value in theemotion. The most elevated joy, the deepest sorrow, 
are purely mental, and scarcely manifest themselves outwardly. 
Mr. Bridon believes that this may be expressed in the most gen- 
eral manner by saying : 

“The quality of the sentiments rises in proportion as their spe- 
cial data are illuminated by intellectual synthesis.” 

He goes on, in conclusion: 

“There are as many scales in the affective values as there are 


he says, ‘‘ against football.” 


apologists. He says: 


“ As a physician who daily sees mental and moral instabilities— 
the result of indifferent fathers, coddling mothers, and complacent 
teachers—I say to college authorities: Place no barriers, subject- 
ively or objectively, against football. . . . 1 have deep feeling in 
this matter, and say without reservation that a boy with a broken 
leg from football has a far brighter outlook for future success in 
life than the coddled son of a mother who will not look physiolog- 
ical facts in the face and learn that physical expression of activity 
is the only healthy channel for the expenditure of youthful energy, 
and, if prevented, this energy will be wasted along the line of im- 
morality which will leave scars and wounds that last throughout a 
miserable existence....... 

“Training for football teaches hygiene and instructs in the laws 
of nature. Take a boy away from such influences and let him be 
under those who would substitute mild games and effeminate ideas, 
and under these conditions the youth can not be himself. Dissim-: 
ulation is the mother of lies, and as the teacher is, so will be the 
youth. Any college professor who has kept ex rapport with the 
trend of student affairs realizes that the szora/e of the undergrad- 
uates is better than that of twenty years ago. This is not! due to 
religious training or didactic moral instruction—in fact, there is 
little of these latter puritanical ideas left—but is due to football 
and all that its good influence implies....... 

“Explosion of physical energy is the birthright of every healthy 
youth, and any attempt, advisory or otherwise, to suppress this 
bubbling activity is an injustice to the growing man. Let rules be 
made governing the management of games and eligibility of play- 
ers, but allow nothing that will discourage the cultivation of the 
normal spirit of resistance. A spirit of non-resistance under 
provocation or in athletic contests is unmanly, craven, and belongs 
to the unsexed. A boy to be a man must have the physical fight- 
ing instinct. If his school and college days are properly directed 
this instinct will be diverted to football, wrestling, or boxing, and 
rightly but roughly directed. We want no pietetic odor ‘around 
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boys’ games, nor any atmosphere of timidity; but strong, virile, 
rough, dangerous, if you will, contests that make against moral 
and physical degeneration. 

“I am speaking only of the true spirit of resistance. The saeva 
animi tempestas of anger is an entirely different form of explo- 
sion. The youth with a quarrelsome, bullying nature finds no 
place in college games; he is an antisocial being who is either 
harshly and successfully corrected or ostracized. Football con- 
tests have been the channel through which normal youthful energy 
has been prorerly directed and many a youth made into a self- 
governing man who otherwise would have been a physical and 
moral nonentity.” 

Dr. Howard believes that what he calls “ the penetrating indirect 
effect of football” is the beneficial factor among the mass of stu- 
dents, extending even to the preparatory schools, where it has 
great power for molding character. The boy 
learns to subordinate self to school interest 
and to eliminate any selfish traits that he may 
have brought from home. Both here and at 
college he cultivates a feeling of emulation for 
strength and health and thus absorbs hygienic 
knowledge and physiological facts which no 
amount of teaching or reading would impart. 
That the rough games at the schools eliminate 
some of the physically unfit, Dr. Howard also 
accounts a valuable factor, since too many un- 
developed youths have in former years gone 
from the coeducational high schools to col- 
leges where their careers were shortened 
through inability to withstand the physical 
pressure. He goes on: 


“The beneficial influence of football is ex- 
erted on the student masses throughout the 
country; enters the homes where the school- 
boys read with avidity the latest college news, 
and sends the blood rushing through the veins 
of the tired father. Both at school and col- 
lege it brings out ideas of students in writings 
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mantle of pedantic authority over the rules, and you will bri 
about an atmosphere of timidity and effeminacy which wil] rob 
football of all its direct benefit to our youths and young men,” 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF YELLOw. 


dagen is certainly in disfavor among the modern Nations 

of the Western world. Why is this? Among primitive 
peoples the delight in it seems almost universal, and with children 
it is a favorite color. Throughout all Asia it is held almost in 
veneration, and in the ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ciyili- 
zations it was also in favor. Yet investigation shows that among 
adults in the European races it is most frequently disliked, and its 
connotations are almost always disagreeable. Why are “ yellow 
literature” and “yellow dog” terms of con. 
tempt? In Zhe Popular Science Monthly 
(New York, May) Mr. Havelock Ellis tries 
to trace the meaning of this class of feeling 
between the modern European world, on the 
one side, and, on the other, the ancient classic 
world and the universal sentiments of Asia, 
He concludes that the psychology of yellow 
presents problems that are peculiarly difficult, 
He writes: 


“It is not opvious why we should have 
ceased to delight in a color that to the men of 
another age and of another continent has 
seemed so precious, the color of the sun, of 
gold and of corn, of honey and of amber. It 
is still a very familiar color to us, alike in sun- 
light and artificial light, and when not too in- 
tense is in no degree fatiguing to the sense- 
organs ; harmonious tones of yellow, indeed, 
in the scheme of the decoration of a room, 
are for many, perhaps for most, people highly 
agreeable to live in. Norcan we claim that 
° our dislike to yellow reveals a more refined 
esthetic sensibility than the ancients pos- 


and debates who otherwise would be non-in- We reflects upon the psychology of yellow. — cessed, for the painter knows nothing of this 


terested and slothful. Studies in strategy 

become interesting, and conversation is free from silly gossip 
and salacious tales. It offers opportunities for discussion which 
often arouse the slow thinker and the indolent. It teaches respect 
for deeds, for self-sacrifice, and consistency of purpose. It 
teaches all students diet, regimen, and the necessity of keeping the 
body clear of its poisons. These important details in developing 
the youth into a healthy, normal man can not be enforced with 
any regularity by rules laid down by college authorities. Youths, 
like their arboreal ancestors, hate the monotony of method. The 
standard set by the football squad is followed without any knowl- 
edge of compulsion, and hence has its excellent effects. Even the 
most slothful will sporadically indulge in some form of rough ex- 
ercise, which acts as a purgative in eliminating through the normal 
vent excessive physical energy. 

“Sons, fathers, sisters, all receive physical benefit from witness- 
ing footbali games. But it is in the student spectators that the 
healthful influence is mostly seen. The psychic excitement before 
the game which has kept the student mass keyed up to explosive 
tension has opened the veins and arteries, kept the heart rhythm 
vacillating and the nervous system active. The training, the con- 
dition of the men, the reason for certain details of life are all act- 
ively followed. The physical relief which comes from witnessing 
the game is well marked. The howling, yelling horde of adoles- 
cents, their dancing and singing, grotesque costumes and ridicu- 
lous rimes and the apparently mad leaders, are not signs of rever- 
sion to our savage ancestors, but an expression of normal physical 
energy. This howling and physical expression of enthusiasm pro- 
duces an erethitic intoxication at an age when every artery, vein, 
and muscle can respond to tension and flushing, enlarging the cal- 
iber of blood-vessels, and forcing the blood to irrigate newly grow- 
ing fibers and cells. It isagrand feeding process, and the psychic 
activities respond to the normal stimulus. ... ... . 

“Eliminate any of the risks in the game, suppress any of the 
powerful animal instincts which the game must bring out, throw:a 


antipathy. .....-. 

“Tt was clearly the advent of Christianity that introduced a new 
feeling in regard to yellow, leading, as Magnus has remarked, toa 
preference for the dark end of the spectrum. In very large meas- 
ure, no doubt, this was merely the outcome of the whole of the 
Christian revulsion against the classic world and the reflection of 
everything which stood as the symbol of joy and pride. Red and 
yellow were the favorite colors of that world. The love of red 
was too firmly rooted in human nature for even Christianity to 
overcome it altogether, but yellow was a point of less resistance, 
and here the new religion triumphed. Yellow became the color of 
envy. 

“In some measure, however, this feeling may have been not so 
much a reaction as the continuation of a natural development. 
The classic world had clearly begun, as savages have begun every- 
where, with an almost exclusive delight in red, even an almost ex- 
clusive attention to it, and for Homer, as for the Arabs, the rain- 
bow was predominantly red; yellow had next been added to the 
attractive colors; very slowly the other colors of the spectrum 
began to win attention. Thus Democritus substituted green for 
yellow in the list of primary colors previously given by Empedo- 
cles. It was at a comparatively late period that blue and violet 
became interesting or even acquired definitenames. The invasion 
of Christianity happened in time to join in this movement along 
the spectrum. ...... 

“Yellow became the color of jealousy, of envy, of treachery. 
Judas was painted in yellow garments and in some countries Jews 


. were compelled to be so dressed. In France in the sixteenth cen- 


tury the doors of traitors and felons were daubed with yellow. 
In Spain heretics who recanted were enjoined to wear a yellow 
cross as a penance, and the Inquisition required them to appear 
at public autos da fé in penitential garments and carrying a yellow 
candle.” 


iM. Ellis beligves that the primitive and classic glorification of 
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yellow has not absolutely died out, but has been transferred to 
the word “golden.” The poets use “yellow” with extreme parsi- 
mony as compared with “red,” but “ gold” and “golden” con- 
stantly recur, always with a suggestion of beauty and splendor and 
joy. This is, for example, very marked in Keats. Among our 
modern poets, Mr. Ellis notes, “ golden ” has come very largely to 
mean what is beautiful or delightful. In this treatment, it will be 
observed, the disfavor into which yellow seems to have fallen as 
a color is ascribed wholly to its associations. The writer, how- 
ever, is not quite sure that this is the whole story, as some curious 
facts seem to point to an instinctive dislike to the color among 
some individuals. For instance, it is recorded of a blind man 
whose sight was restored by an operation for cataract, that the first 
time he saw yellow he became nauseated. Was this a direct 
effect, or had he been told the name of the color, with which he 
had been led by association to connect disagreeable things? Mr. 
Ellis does not undertake to decide. He concludes: 

“However that may be, the strange history of yellow in the 
human mind and its striking vicissitudes are not only full of inter- 
est, but they really bring us up to a great problem which the psy- 
chologist must constantly face under a myriad of aspects: the 
respective parts which must be assigned to the innate properties 
of the psychic organism and to the temporary reactions it has 
acquired under the influence of a slowly shifting environment. 
How far, the psychologist must so often ask himself,am I investi- 
gating the intrinsic qualities of the stream of consciousness? How 
far am I registering the images reflected from its banks?” 





NEW MOTOR RAILWAY-COACH. 


A NEW gasoline motor-coach, designed for the Union Pacific 

Railroad and noteworthy for its curious outward appear- 
ance, which is more like that of a torpedo-boat than a railway pas- 
senger vehicle, is described in 7he Railway and Engineering Re- 
view (Chicago, April 14). Says the writer: 


“This was built in the Omaha shops and has been under prelim- 
inary tests in that vicinity. The present car is specially designed 
for climbing grades and has several new arrangements, the most 
conspicuous of which is the ventilation of the cars, the windows 
being round, similar to port-holes on steamships, and is air-, water, 
and dustproof. The car has also a side entrance in the middle of 
the car instead of at the end. 

“The first trial run made developed good climbing ability over 
the grades, developing a speed of 40 miles an hour with ease. 
The new method of ventilation fairly well avoids the close and 
sometimes foul atmospheric conditions so often encountered in 
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electric and other cars; sufficiently so to predict complete success: 
in this direction. The vibration and noise of the engine were: 
largely eliminated and the mechanism of the car worked splen- 
didly on this trial run. The Union Pacific officials were much 
pleased and believe that the final result of these experiments will 
show this car to be a most perfect car of the kind.” 


From a description issued by the railway company we condense 
the following interesting paragraphs: 


“The car is capable of a speed of from 40 to 60 miles an hour. 
It is easily controlled by one operator, and can be stopped and 
backed up at will, altho the car is designed to run in one direction. 





INTERIOR OF THE NEW MOTOR-COACH, 


The operator can stop the engine and apply full brake power in 
less than half a second. ; 

“With its steel sills and bracing, the steel carlines and ribs and 
the angle-bracing and outside steel shell, the new car is one of 
remarkable strength, affording great safety to passengers in case 
of accidents or wrecks, as the structural design and strength of 
car almost entirely preclude the possibility of telescoping. In 
spite of its strength, the car is of wonderfully light design, the 
total weight being 56,000 pounds. 

“The line of design of the car body is similar to that of a racing 
yacht, inverted, the front end of car being tapered off into a sharp 
point and the roof being rounded off from the top, presenting no 
flat surface to the resistance of the atmosphere; the rear of car is 
rounded off, avoiding the vacuum produced by square-end cars. 











NEW GASOLINE MOTOR-COACH ON THE UNION PACIFIC. 
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The upper deck and the old-style sash ventilators have been done 
away with, and adequate ventilation is secured by means of roof 
ventilators, which exhaust by suction the air from inside the car, 
fresh air being taken in from the front of roof of car. A complete 
change of air can be obtained every four minutes, if desired. The 
floor of car has been made entirely water-tight and can. be easily 
and thoroughly cleansed by flushing with hot water, destroying 
all germs and disease. The water from the cylinder jackets of 
the engine is run around the sides of the car, so that in cold 
weather the heat is radiated to the interior of the car. In warm 
weather this water is piped to coils immediately below the car. 
Acetylene gas-lighting system is used, giving a powerful dight for 
the headlight, and the lamps inside the car are provided with 
opalescent panels, producing a soft and at the same time a pow- 
erful light. 

“The car is driven with a 10o-horse-power six-cylinder gasoline 
engine, built after special railroad patterns, designed to meet reg- 
ular railroad car-service requirements; has a ‘make-and-break’ 
spark ignition, with a primary battery to start on and a magneto 
for regular running service. The cylinders are 8x10 inches, of 
the upright type, placed at right angles to center line of car. The 
six cylinders are arranged and connected up in opposed sets of 
three cylinders, resulting in three power-giving pulsations at each 
revolution of crank shaft. Air is used for starting the engine. 
The engine speed has a wide range of control, thus affording great 
economy under variation of load. A synchronizer facilitates and 
simplifies the changing of speeds.” 


Another type of car—-the Ganz type—which is in use on some 
European railroads, is to be built by a syndicate which has just 
organized with a capital of $700,0co. The New York Z7mes 
quotes the secretary of the syndicate as saying: 


“ Automobile cars can be operated tor less than 25 per cent. of 
the cost of locomotive trains, making possible a frequency of 
service nearly four times that given under existing conditions with- 
out increasing expenditures. They can be run at high rates of 
speed, can be stopped at crossroads, and handled similarly in 
every respect to a trolley-car.” 


The electrification of the Long Island Railroad has progressed 
so far that Mr. H. M. Smith, one of the officers, is quoted as say- 
ing that by May 17 two hundred electric trains will be running. 





THE ELECTRIC REMOVAL OF SCARS. 


XTENDED scars, not only disfiguring, but painful and troub- 
lesome, are now almost entirely removed by treatment 
with a combination of the direct current from a galvanic battery 
and the rapidly alternating current from an induction-coil, some- 
times known in medicine as the faradic current, after the English 
physicist Michael Faraday. This combined treatment, to which 
has been given the name of “galvano-faradization,” is described 
in Cosmos (Paris) by Francis Marre. The writer, after a careful 
description of the nature and character of scar-tissue, goes on to 
say: 


“ Scars always present serious inconveniences; even those con- 
sequent upon wounds that have healed by first intention are visi- 
ble; others, more or less rich in cicatricial tissue, are always ap- 
parent, often troublesome, sometimes deforming and painful. It 
is consequently very desirable to get rid of them, often on account 
ot esthetics, but sometimes for really medical reasons. 

“ Surgeons have tried many methods to bring this about—meth- 
ods that are of unequal value—massage, emollient applications, 
prolonged fomentations, acupuncture, skin-grafting, which give 
satisfactory results in certain cases, and have all their detractors 
and their partizans. Galvano-faradization, which has been applied 
for several years by Dr. Lewandowski, a physician in an Austrian 
military hospital, would seem, on the contrary, to have made good 
eS 

“ By its use, scars are rapidly caused to lose color, especially 
those resulting from extended wounds and presenting that fiery red 
tint that makes them so disagreeable to the sight; they are also 
softened, their adherences are broken up, and ease of motion is 
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restored to the affected part. This is accomplished by simultane. 
ous application of the continuous and the induced electric current 
(galvano-faradization). 

“ The device in use has two large electrodes, well moistened with 
a ten-per-cent. salt solution; one, the indifferent electrode, which 
has a surface of 200 square centimeters [30 square inches] is ap- 
plied to the sacral region and connected to the positive pole of a 
galvanic battery. The negative pole of the battery is connected 
with the positive pole of the induction coil. The negative pole of 
this coil is the active electrode, which is circular and presents a 
surface of 100 square centimeters [16 square inches]. The appa- 
ratus has a commutator that enables the operator to use either the 
sole action of the galvanic current or that of the faradic or the 
two combined. 

“The strength of the currents varies with the sensitiveness of 
the subject and that of the scar. That of the constant current 
generally averages about 3 to 4 milliamperes. The induction cur. 
rent should be sufficiently intense to provoke appreciable contrac- 
tions of the muscles supplied by the radial nerve. 

“The active electrode is moved forty to fifty times over the scar, 
particularly over the red parts, and if there are adherences the 
treatment ends with a hundred electro-faradic shocks in different 
directions. Each treatment lasts 15 to 30 minutes.” 


Under the influence of this treatment, which is continued a suffi- 
cient number of times, the scar-tissue, we are told, gradually loses 
its harshness and finally acquires the flexibility of the other tegu- 
mentary tissues. It is really curious, says the writer, to see the 
profound modifications that it undergoes, and to follow the evolu- 
tion of the scars up to their nearly complete disappearance and to 
the cure of the functional troubles that frequently follow them. 
The review Za Semaine Médicale, which has been noting Dr. 
Lewandowski’s method for several years, expresses itself as fol- 
lows regarding it: 

“This treatment has been employed successfully in about thirty 
cases of bad scarring. Its effect has been to do away in thirty to 
sixty sittings with the cicatricial adherences and retractions as well 
as the resulting troubles of movement. To cite but one example, 
a soldier, owing to an extended powder-burn, presented, on the 
side of the chest, enormous scars that made it impossible for him 
to lift his arm and difficult to extend it. The scars, which were 
fiery red, became quite pale after the second sitting, and then be- 
came flexible and lost their smooth and shining appearance. Fi- 
nally, at the end of three months’ treatment, the arm became again 
perfectly movable.” 


In closing, the author states that he has personally witnessed 
the beneficial effects of galvano-faradization on obstinate and dis- 
figuring scars, and that the discovery of this method of treatment 
bids fair to become of great importance in surgery.”—Z7ans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘*THE value of glass may far exceed that of gold,’’ says Amateur Work (Bos- 
ton, April). ‘‘A contemporary draws attention to its enormously increased 
value when made up into microscope objectives. The front lens of a micro- 
objective, costing $5, does not weigh more than about 0.0018 gram, which 
weight of gold is worth about one cent, and so the value of a kilogram of such 
lenses would be about $3,000,000. The cost of the raw material for making 
this weight of glass is from five cents, and thus, when worked up into the shape 
of a lens, the glass has been increased in. value about fifty million times. Such 
disparity between the cost of the raw material and the manufactured article is 
probably a record in industrial technics.”’ 


ATTENTION is directed to the growth of camphorism, or the habitual use of 
camphor internally, among the Slovaks of Upper Hungary, by Dr. Aba Sztankay 
in Honte Lapok, a Hungarian political journal. Says The National Druggist 
(St. Louis, April): ‘‘Dr. Szantkay has kept an eye on the camphor-consumers 
for the past fourteen years, asking each purchaser of the drug to what use he was 
going to put it, and he does not think he exaggerates when he states that fully 
25 per cent. of the whole amount of the drug sold is used by the camphor-eaters. 
That the estimate of the quantity of the gum used in this manner must be very 
considerably increased is shown by the fact that grocers and other dealers beside 
apothecaries and druggists handle the article. The Slovaks of the region ob- 
served by the author are subject to frequent attacks of epilepsy, and this he 
thinks stands in some relation to the habit alluded to, an opinion that is forti- 
fied by the fact which he was enabled‘to verify, that the administration of 
camphor was followed by .epileptoid convulsions.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WAS THE DESTRUCTION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
A JUDGMENT? 


HILE the religious papers all over the country are at one in 
seeking some spiritual lesson in the great disaster that has 
befallen San Francisco, there is a wide range in their findings as 
to the religious aspect of the calamity. Many merely hail it, as 
faith has for so long hailed the mischances of human life, as an- 
other opportunity for unquestioning submission to a benign but 
inscrutable will. A large part of the world, as the editor of Zhe 
Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) remarks, has entirely es- 
caped from the belief that such an event is a judgment of the Al- 
mighty, intended to punish people for their sins and to warn them 
of amore dreadful doom if they do not repent. “Such a calam- 
ity,” bluntly asserts The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg), “has 
no connection with human sin, but is cosmic in its origin.” “ Un- 
doubtedly the cause was purely physical,” says Zhe Baptist Com- 
monwealth (Philadelphia), which considers the opposite idea that 
it was a punishment from God on account of the wickedness of 
the city “not at all satisfactory.” For, as this paper naively re- 
marks, very wicked as San Francisco was, “it is not the only city 
of its kind.” Nor, moreover, was it the only sufférer, since “ the 
earthquake devastated several small cities that have not been at 
all corrupt.” This would not have happened, argues Zhe Com- 
monwealth, if God had singled out San Francisco for punishment. 
“Was it a judgment on San Francisco?” asks Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist, Boston), and goes on to say that “the question can 
, not be answered by any human wisdom at present at command.” 
The same non-committal position is taken by Zhe Michigan 
Christian Advocate (Methodist, Detroit), which says: 

“To say that the disaster which overtook San Francisco was a 
divine visitation on account of its sins is to presume to know more 
than any mortal does. Some affect to believe that Chicago and 
New York will soon be overthrown in the same way. When they 
are, it will be time enough for the prophets of vengeance to claim 
a superhuman power of forecast.” 

Even more indefinite are the words of the New York Odserver 
(Evangelical): “It might be basty and unwarrantable to call the 
disaster a special retributive providence, but it is not impossible 
‘that it may have been in some sense a visitation of divine judg- 
ment.” To Zhe Lutheran Observer (Lancaster) this heartrending 
disaster is “ part of the awful problem of human suffering—a prob- 
lem whose solution only God can show us when our eyes are 
cleared of all earthly mists.” Zhe Sigus of the Times (Seventh 
Day Adventist, Mountain View, Cal.) recognizes in the earth- 
quake another premonition of the second coming of the Lord. 

We find the famous evangelist, the Rev. Dr. Torrey, and the 
editor of Zhe New World, a Roman Catholic weekly of Chicago, 
united in the view that the disaster was sent by God as a direct 
punishment to “the great and wicked city of San Francisco.” 
“It is to my mind one of the wickedest cities in this country,” says 
Dr. Torrey, “and the Lord has taken a solemn way of speaking 
to its inhabitants.” Says 7he New World: 

“God rules in the storm, the volcanic eruption, the tidal wave, 
and the earthquake. He is the Lord and Master of nature and 
its laws, as well as of the supernatural sphere. But the pygmy 
ministers of Chicago in their vapid, and to some extent blasphe- 
mous, utterances last Sunday morning on the San Francisco cata- 
clysm attempted to dethrone God in His own universe. Not even 
Tyndall, sitting with crossed legs on the summit of the Alpine 
Matterhorn, contemplated nature’s independence of divine control 
to a more extravagant degree than our Chicago Protestant divines. 
One fellow argued from the Book of Job that God does not punish 
sin by temporal afflictions. . . . But when we remember that only 
a few years ago on Good Friday night of all the nights of the year 
many of the wealthy citizens of San Francisco assembled together 
with lewd women in one of the most luxurious mansions of the city 
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aud carried their hellish orgies so far that they kicked the globes 
off the chandeliers, we shall be inclined at least to abstain from 
asserting that subterranean gases, ‘faults,’ and other seismic agen- 
cies were the principal and only cause of nature’s convulsions.” 

Such views as these move Zhe Truth Seeker (free thought, 
New York) to satirical comment. They would attribute, it points 
out, everything bad to God and everything good to man. “It 
must be man who will rebuild the city; all God did was to des- 
troy it.” He shook the buildings down, set the fires, burned peo- 
ple to death, broke the water-mains, destroyed the food, and drove 
people into the parks where they caught the measles, typhoid 
fever, and other diseases. “But God did not send the soldiers to 
protect them. That was Funston. He did not repair the water- 
mains. That was the company. He will not rebuild the city. 
That is up to the steel-workers and carpenters.” Such, it urges, 
is the absurd position into which such views force one. 

Other papers find the real lesson of the disaster in the revela- 
tion it has afforded of the ties of sympathy and help that bind 
this country and the whole world into unity. It teaches us, says 
The Baptist Commonwealth, that “there is in men an infinite 
amount of sympathy and brotherly kindliness which only needs a 
great crisis to call it into activity.” 


OUR CHANGING DEFINITIONS OF HERESY. 


I N the eighteenth century it required a radical philosopher like 

Hume to advance such arguments against the credibility of 
Christian miracles as to-day may be put forth by an Episcopal 
rector, with a fair chance of baffling the heresy-hunters at the last, 
remarks a writer in Zhe Evening Post, apropos of the recent trial 
of the Rev. Algernon Crapsey. The churches, the writer asserts, 
are looking fora definition of heresy that can be generally ac- 
cepted, “for it is annoying, to say the least, to convene investiga- 
ting bodies every year to define the offense anew.” Dr. Crapsey’s 
trial, he points out, will leave the Episcopal Church practically 
where it was before in the matter, “except thatin Bishop Walker’s 
jurisdiction it will be decided either that the miracles of the Bible 
must be accepted or that they may be rejected.” However, he 
adds, it will serve to show that what was heresy yesterday is not 
necessarily heresy to-day. We read further: 


“ As compared with the published utterances of Heber Newton, 
Dr. Crapsey’s statements do not séem to be extreme, tho they 
mark a distinct advance in frankness from the day Bishop Gray 
‘deposed’ Bishop Colonso for attempting to question the Penta- 
teuch. The words are much more specific, too, than those uttered 
by Dr. Charles A. Briggs in 1891, when he became professor of 
Biblical theology at the Union Theological Seminary, and which 
led to his withdrawal from the Presbyterian ministry. But Dr. 
Briggs found refuge with the Episcopalians, that church called by 
Phillips Brooks ‘the roomiest church in America.’ Whether the 
denomination that refused to consider charges against Heber 


Newton and welcomed Dr. Briggs will decide to retain Dr. Crap-, 


sey must depend upon the court’s reading of history.” 


Some years ago, when Dr. Heber Newton gave up his rector- 
ship of All Souls’ Church to go to Leland Stanford University, 
the New York Suz commented in part as follows: 


“The religious views expressed so boldly by Dr. Newton which 
aroused so loud a protest ten and fifteen years ago have no longer 
the novelty they then had. The conclusions of the ‘higher criti- 
cism ’ of the Bible, which in general may be said to have furnished 
the basis for them, have since affected very profoundly the teach- 
ings of Protestant churches very extensively, and they are accepted 
if not actually propagated by professors in practically all their 
leading theological schools. Thus the religious public has become 
accustomed to views which provoked astonishment and resent- 
ment when they began to be proclaimed so frankly by Dr. New- 
ton. Outraged by this indication of indifference to the ancient 
faith, Dr. De Costa went over to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Encouraged by it, Dr. Briggs, so notable as an expounder of the 
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‘higher criticism,’ passed from Presbyterianism to receive holy 
orders in the Episcopal Church.” 


“The modern ‘heretic,’” remarks 7he Post, “is becoming, like 
the modern sociological investigator, almost too common to at- 
tract general attention or to draw upon himself the fires of the 
champions of the ‘old order.’” 


SUBSIDENCE OF ANTICLERICALISM IN ITALY. 


T is quite natural that Za Czvilta Cattolica (Rome), the organ 
of the Clerical party in Italy, should look upon anticlericalism 
with abhorrence, but it is interesting to learn from a writer in that 
review that the number of those who are opposed to the claims of 
the church is gradually diminishing. The general masses of the 
people, together with the governing class, we are told, all accept 
and acknowledge the authority of the church in Italy. The good 
sense of Italians is triumphing, says the anonymous writer, over 
all anticlerical prejudices. To quote: 


“If we except the army of crazy freemasons, the horde of 
paganizing idealists, and the host of Socialists, more or less scien- 
tific in their theories, we shall find that not only the main classes 
of people are faithful to the traditions and practises of religion 
inherited from their forefathers, but also the most cultivated 
classes, and the men who take the chief part in the government of 
the country, however they may be divided on other questions, 
theoretical or political, acknowledge in general the importance of 
religion as a principle of moral sanity, civil stability, national 
unity, and social equilibrium.” 


The writer proceeds to give the reasons on which he bases these 
statements. He says that the political unification of Italy has 
satisfied men’s minds and diverted them from acts and utterances 
of ecclesiastical persecution. Headds that the fear of revolution- 
ary anarchism, the example cf French decadence under anticleri- 
cal influences, together with the prosperity and power of Anglo- 
Saxon and Germanic races, whose constitution and law have a 
religious basis, work on the Italian mind, and turn Italians to look 
to the church and its teachings as the only safe place of refuge. 
To quote further: 


“The decadence of anticlericalism is manifested more plainly in 
the latter times, and this is especially the case in the active arena 
of administrative and political life, where in former times there 
was manifested the gréatest hostility to any religious influence 
whatever. And the following may be stated as the causes of the 
change. The anticlerical agitation which preceded the unification 
of Italy has naturally died away on the completion of that unifica- 
tion, and in public life a very natural instinct and feeling have arisen 
that the church and state should be welded together by a sort of 
moral cohesion. The anarchistic propaganda of Socialism with 
its revolutionary and antimilitaristic war-cry have driven the well- 
balanced and pacific minds of the Italians to band together the 
conservative forces of the country, in order to promote a reaction 
against the subversive tendencies of these destructive movements. 
Public opinion has also been affected by the sight of anticlerical 
France and her decadence; while the progress of Anglo-Saxon 
nations as well as the prosperity of Catholic Germany have resulted 
in delivering official and lay Italy from that miserable bondage 
under which for more than a century Italians were led to believe 
that they could not safely follow their own religious instincts, but 
must adopt the extravagant theories of France. Thus Igalians 
have recovered the liberty they had lost of showing themselves 
spontaneously devoted as a Catholic nation to the cause of the 
church.” 


He goes on to say that anticlericalism is really nothing more 
than a result of Jacobin and atheistic teaching in science and 
politics. He cites an article of Professor Lombroso in which that 
famous criminologist sets out to expose the dangers of clericalism. 
He also quotes from a discourse of Professor Morello which was 
delivered at the unveiling of a statue to Giordano Bruno, the 
famous medieval rationalist who was burned at the stake by the 
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ecclesiastical authorities. He adds that the good sense of Italians 
revolts against the spirit of anticlericalism. To use his own 
words: ; 


“It is this Italian good sense which has caused many recent 
manifestations of the national feeling in favor of religion in the 
state. This feeling has compelled the governing classes and the 
higher circles in the state to abstain altogether from acquiescing 
in or adopting certain utopian dreams of ultramontanism, such as 
would imply either the independence of church and state or the 
territorial separation of the church and state. Altho in Italy anti- 
clericalism is discouraged even by those who, while they do not 
take as matters of importance either creed or decalog, are yet 
unwilling that anything should be publicly maintained which is 
contrary to the genius, the character, and the customs of the Ital- 
ian people.” 

He concludes by saying: 


“It may be plainly and safely averred that whosoever feels him- 
self to be a genuine Italian and sincerely loves his country, must 
join in the declaration ‘anticlericalism is our enemy.’ Every true 
Italian will feel himself called upon to combat every tendency and 
manifestation of the kind as endangering the moral and social 
unity of the nation, which is the principal condition on which the 
real prosperity is to be won.”—7Zvanslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING MAN. 


Ks Hsia hour that has witnessed the entrance of the Labor party 

upon a career of decisive political influence,” laments the 
London Guardian (Church of England), “has found that party 
uninspired by any specially religious ideal.” This fact gives pecul- 
iar timeliness and interest to a new volume of essays having the « 
title “Christianity and the Working Class,” and edited by Mr. 
George Haw. The eleven essays are by English clergymen and 
laymen closely engaged in the problems of the life and religious 
needs of the working class. On some points all the writers are 
agreed. All, as 7he Guardian points out, confess that there is a 
cleavage between the beliefs and sympathies of the working man 
and what he finds or thinks he finds in the Christianity of the 
church ; and nearly all agree that the cleavage is serious and goes. 
very deep. Nearly all, again, admit that the working man is re- 
pelled by the churches because of the gap he discerns between 
their preaching and their practise. Says Zhe Guardian: 


“This accusation of hypocrisy turns almost always on questions 
of social reform or of some outstanding inequality or injustice 
which the church is believed to be able to set right. The words 
of a few of the writers are very bitter and burning on points like 
these; and, to cite one instance, we can not but feel that Mr. 
George Lansbury, in his frank indictment of certain blemishes in 
current Christian practise, has much right on his side. But altho 
the church’s social activity is a most important aspect of her 
work, it is not the only aspect, even if it is the only thing that 
seems to matter to the working man. That is just the significance 
of this book, and the reason why we do well to listen and learn 
from it. It is written to show us what the working man is actually 
thinking about us. We may feel as we read that he is sometimes 
forgetful, and often curiously unobservant, or prone only to ob- 
serve what displeases him. That is another matter. At least he 
has his definite objections against the ways of the Church of Eng- 
land and of other Christian bodies, and in these essays we are told 
what those objections are. They are sufficiently serious, and 
from his point of view justifiable, to explain the coldness and shy- 
ness of which all clergy and church-workers are distressfully 
conscious. ad 

“Yet there is a brighter side which we are also allowed to see. 
With one voice all the essayists tell us that it is against certain 
expressions of Christianity, but not against Christianity itself, that 
the working classes are prejudiced. The name of Jesus Christ is 
had in almost universal reverence among’ them; the gospel and 
the Sermon on the Mount are admired and in a measure believed 
in.” 

The Christian Commonwealth (Independent, London) maintains 
that the real lesson of “this extraordinary new book” is that the 
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working classes are “turning away from the churches straight 
to Christ.” The book has evoked almost as much comment in 
this country as in England. “Are we in the first swirl of the 
rapids above the Niagara whose distant roar tends rather to lull 
us to sleep than to rouse us to the possibilities and perils of the 
not distant future?” asks The Christian Register (Unitarian, Bos- 
ton), which adds: “The movement that passes from an ideal toa 
religion for the masses is akin to the great forces of nature. . 

It is both destructive and creative.” Zhe Congregationalist (Bos- 
ton) thinks that “ Christian truth and life are suffering loss to-day 
from too much talk about the church’s relation to the labor prob- 
lem,” as tho Christianity had a peculiar mission for any particular 
class. Zhe Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York) says 
editorially : 

“The problem, tho differing somewhat in its conditions, is ours 
also. .. . The causes of the alienation are much the same in Eng- 
land as in America. The remedy is the same everywhere—a re- 
turn to Christian fellowship, to a more faithful following of our 
ee. Mr. Haw says of the attitude of the laboring classes is 
probably true of men in all walks of life, rich and poor, employed 
and unemployed. The vast majority of men even in Christian 
lands would probably say that they do not look primarily to organ- 
ized Christianity for helpful, self-sacrificing fellowship. The 
judgment may be too sweeping, but to the extent that it has 
foundation in fact, it is the most damaging that could be made.” 


One of the contributors to Mr. Haw’s volume is Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, M.P., chairman of the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee. He argues that the churches should seek to destroy the 
great social defects of our day and to demonstrate the “adapta- 
bility of Christianity to the complete chapter of human life.” He 
says in part: 

“I admit freely that, primarily, the mission of the churches is to 
redeem the world and bring peace to the individual soul through 
surrender to Christ, but the exclusive concern of the churches 
should not be with a future state of existence. Rather should they 
be concerned with this world. Their mission should be to bring 
to pass /ere a kingdom of righteousness and peace, and to carry 
redemption into our social relationships....... 

“Having regard to the relations between the moral and spiritual 
and the social and economic conditions, how essential it is that 
the churches should ever be seeking to regulate, humanize, and 
change environment for the promotion of the common good! 
Recognizing the common good as the true Christian guide in social 
and economic progress, they should assist as far as practicable in 
creating laws and institutions, not for the continuance of vested 
interests or selfish monopolies, but with an eye fixed steadily on 
the promotion of the common good. 

“We labor men are not unmindful of the vast amount of effort 
the churches are making: visiting the sick, clothing the naked, 
feeding the hungry, comforting the sorrowing. What we deplore 
is the fact that, coincident with such relief, the churches have not 


attempted to get at the root-cause of all the evil and distress. If x 


they would display the same amount of energy in seeking to erad- 
icate from our collective life the evil it contains, that they have 
shown in seeking to deliver the individual life from sin, there 
would have been less call for their relief work. The people are 
longing as never before to be delivered from oppressive social 
anomalies, and if only the churches would bring their vast and 
varied machinery to operate against these evils much might be 
accomplished, and the gratitude and cooperation of the multitude 
secured.” 

The churches, says Mr. Haw, have ceased to speak the language 
of the people, who meanwhile see them “clinging to men-made 
forms and men-made traditions, and quarreling over these trump- 
ery things.” 

Mr. Haw himself believes that “the people are destined to 
breathe a new life into the churches,” and that “the indifference 
of the people to Christianity is but the reflection of the indiffer- 
ence of the churches to Christianity.” And that,says 7he Church- 
man, seems to be the general burden of the eleven writers whose 
essays he has gathered. 
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POSSIBILITY OF AN AMERICAN “BLACK 
POPE.” 


N view of the active part taken by the late Father Martin, gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, in the campaign waged at Rome 
six or seven years ago against what was called “ Americanism” in 
the Catholic Church, many will probably read with surprise the 
current rumors that his successor will be an American. Because 
of the enormous influence that the head of the Jesuit order is said 
to exercise in the affairs of the Vatican, and because he is always 
garbed in black, whereas the Pontiff wears white, the holder of 
that office is very often spoken of as the “ Black Pope.” The late 
Father Martin was a Spaniard. A cabled despatch to the Pitts- 
burg Odserver (Roman €atholic) names two Americans either of 
whom, it is said, may succeed Father Martin. These are Father 
Alfred Moertens, the procurator-general of the Jesuit order, and 
Father Meyer, the American secretary of the late general. We 
learn further trom this despatch : 
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“Within the last few years the Jesuit order has made great 
progress in the United States, and it now holds enormous proper- 
ties in many of the American cities. For this reason a few years 
ago it was deemed advisable to appoint a special secretary for 
America to assist the general, so that the business transacted with 
the members of the order in that country might be undertaken 
with full knowledge of prevailing conditions. ..... ; 

“As a matter of fact, many of the Jesuit provinces in America 
are directly depending.from Italian provinces, as in the case of 
the Jesuits in San Francisco, whose head province is Turin. 
Thus it is seen why the election of a new ‘Black Pope’ is exciting 
so much interest here at the present moment. 

“It is probable that the election of an American Jesuit as gen- 
eral of the order will cause the erection of several additional 
American provinces without dependence from Italian provincial 
superiors.” 


The method of electing a new general of the order is described 
in the New York 7rzbune, where we read: 


“The election of a general is accomplished in a thoroughly 
democratic manner, every full-fledged member of the order hav- 
ing a voice in theselection. Each province—and there are several 
in every country—sends three of the oldest priests, including the 
provincial, to the General Congregation, which is usually held in 
Rome. This congregation elects the general, the ballots being 
secret and the voting is as guarded as that for the election of a 
pope. The American Jesuits in the Western and Eastern prov- 
inces will hold their ‘congregations’ in July. The New York- 
Maryland Province Congregation will be held at St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, in this city. Father Hanselmann, the present 
provincial, and two other priests will be sent to Rome as represen- 
tatives of the New York-Marlyand Province. 

“When the general has been elected he selects a priest, usually 
the oldest in years and experience, to be vicar-general at his death. 
No one ever knows who this vicar-general will be until the general 
is dead. At his election the general places in an envelope the 
name of the person he wishes to be vicar-general. This envelope 
is opened at his death, and the person named rules the order until 
the election. Father Ruggero Freddi is the present vicar-general. 
His selection was recently confirmed by the Pope.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Christian Patriot (Madras, India), while admitting that the progressive 
national movement in China “ néw synchronizes with an overt dislike of Chris- 
tianity,” goes on to say: “ But this, we are convinced, is only temporary. The 
Chinese people are now passing through the first stage of their moral emancipa- 
tion; the culminating point will be reached when they discover for themselves 
that the Alpha and Omega of all lasting and potent civilization is the Christian 
life. Till then we have to wait in patience.” 


RECENT despatches from Rome state that the Holy See has definitely settled 
the question of the division of the $7,000,000 paid by the United States for the 
friar lands in the Philippines, having decided that the interest shall be divided 
into three separate sums and be distributed yearly by the Vatican, one to the 
Philippine dioceses, according to their need; another to the institutions erected 
by the religious orders in the Philippines ; and the third to the orders, largely for 
their missions in the Far East and also to support the aged friars who were in the 
Philippines. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


PANDORA’S BOX IN RUSSIA. 


HE lid of Pandora’s box has been raised in Russia, say the 
critics of the new Douma, and all the promised blessings 

have flown away, tho hope may still be lying at the bottom. 
Others, like Mr. H. Korwin Milewski, who writes in the Corre- 
spondant (Paris), think that the new Russian Parliament is Pan- 
dora’s box, but without the hope. In this connection Mr, Milew- 
ski asks whether Russia is now to be reckoned 
among the constitutional and parliamentary coun- 
tries, and gives us his idea of the probable character 
of the parliamentary proceedings in the new as- 
sembly. Russia’s progress toward constitutional- 
ism, he tells us, is a burning topic of discussion in 
Russia. Most of the doctrinaires aver that no 
substantial advantages have yet been gained. To 
which it is replied that, altho Russia has no written 
constitution, and the Czar alone can modify the 
“fundamental laws” of the nation, it must be con- 
sidered that England has no written constitution, 
and the very existence of the Douma modifies the 
fundamental laws of the autocracy. Russia is un- 
doubtedly a constitutional country, he thinks. He 
laughs at the subtlety of the Russian doctrinaires 
and sketches the character of the Douma debates in these terms: 


“We may of course be sure that the Douma, composed as it is 
of doctrinaires and rustics, will scarcely be found equal to the 
crushing responsibility which is laid upon it, and that its début 
will not be particularly fertile of results. We must expect to see 
a great deal of time wasted in barren disputes, in the discussion of 
first principles. From old Rousseau, who is not yet quite out of 
fashion in Russia, to Henry George, we shall find all the big 
sophists and cranks of social science represented on the rostrum of 
the Douma. Unless a man has attended a serious discussion or 
debate of Russian ‘Intellectuals’ it is impossible for him to con- 
ceive how strange a mania these creatures have for the investiga- 
tion of ‘first principles.’ Tell a Russian doctrinaire you have a 
toothache, he is almost certain to remark, ‘Sir, let us first define 
“tooth” and “ache.” ’” 


He hazards no positive prediction as to the future, but con- 
cludes : 


“Russia is at this moment in the position of a woman who at 














COUNTING THE VOTES IN THE DOUMA ELECTION, 


the altar is committing her future to the care of an unknown man. 
The country is risking the greatest stakes she has ever risked in 
her history, but the time has come when she must risk something.” 


The London 77mes looks upon the matter in a much more prac- 
tical manner and thinks that the opening of the Douma will, 
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anoi g other things, open, not Pandora’s box, but the cash-boxes 
of the European financiers, altho it may result in the retirement 
of Count Witte. Thus: 


“A heaven-born statesman would hardly, perhaps, retire when 
the first representative assembly in his country meets; but-if the 
Douma, hedged about with restrictions as it is, proves to be deci. 
sively hostile to the present Government it might become incop- 
venient to the Prime Minister. At present the omens are scarcely 
favorable to this assembly, which is struggling into existence under 
such difficulties. The Government will, no doubt, be satisfied 
with the mere fact that it exists. Anew Russian loan, as to which 





INTERIOR OF THE DOUMA CHAMBER. 


some particulars come from Berlin, is soon to be put upon the 
market; and its chances will be very much bettered if Russia is 
able to show that she has even the shadow of a parliament. It is 
needless to say that all well-wishers to Russia beyond the borders 
of the Empire hope that the Douma may prove itself effective. 
The beginnings of constitutional life in Russia are in its hands, 
and, sorely as it is likely to be thwarted, it may still be able to 
vindicate for the people a far more important voice in affairs.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Russia’s Sentence on Count Witte.—That Count 
Witte resigns as the head of Russian Government is a surprise to 
nobody. When once the people had an opportunity at the Douma 
elections to express their opinions, says Die Neue Gesellschaft, the 
Socialist weekly of Berlin, the fate of the Witte party, the party of 
Durnovo, the party of the bureaucracy, was sealed. Witte could 
no longer live in a parliamentary atmosphere than a mouse in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump. ‘The returns from the elec- 
tion bureaus,” says the paper above cited, “have 
decreed the damnation of Witte and his followers.” 
The policy of imprisonment, murder, and compul- 
sory subjugation has utterly failed. The peasantry, 
in whose loyalty to the Czar Witte trusted, have 
turned like the proverbial worm. The instruments 
of autocratic tyranny have proved to be the nurses, 
tutors, and teachers of liberty. To quote: 


“There is something of comic irony in the drama 
which is now being enacted in Russian politics. The 
best agitator of freedom among the peasantry has 
been the government of Witte with its armed agents 
of compulsion and arrest. The prison has proved 
to be the high school cf the revolution, the place of 
retirement in which the revolutionary agents could 
plead with the peasants unmolested. And these high 
schools were constantly being refilled. Weneed only 
cite the fact that in one governmentalone, during the 
last three months, five thousand peasants were ar- 
rested and confined. The peasants, to whom, in the 
stress of winter, state support was not unwelcome, would volun- 
tarily come to the magistrate and report themselves as under 
arrest, until he cried out: ‘Go to the devil! We have no more 
room!’ The fruit of these imprisonments and the education of 
the peasant which resulted from them have proved a costly matter 
in the Douma elections to Witte and his government.” 
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is THIS MR. CLEMENCEAU’S VINDICATION ? 


* ELLETAN has sown the wind; others must reap the whirl- 

wind,” was the declaration of the French press over the 
condition of things at the arsenal of Toulon, under the influence 
of the ex-Minister of Marine referred to. Mr. Clemenceau has 
reaped the whirlwind, and has even been credited with calling it 
up. It is indeed only recently that he seems to have taken in 
earnest his own words to 
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the strikers at Lens, as re- 
ported in the Paris Matin: 
“You stand behind a barri- 
cade; I am in front of it. 
Itis my duty to keep order. 
I am put here to oppose 
all your efforts.” He has 
kept order at Paris, Brest, 
Lens, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux on the dread- 
ed 1st of May. If we are 
to believe the French pa- 
pers, the Minister of the 
Interior was compelled by 
Messrs. Sarrien, Etienne, 
Thomson, and Bourgeois to 
keep order in the capital 
at any cost, lest the Mon- 
archists and Bonapartists 
should take advantage of 
his laxity to raise an inter- 
pellation againsthim. But 
Clemenceau is still held 
responsible for the revolu- 
tionary fire-damp that fills 
the air. Revolution, in- 
deed, if we can believe the French press in its current utterances, is 
athing lightly to be spoken of and almost lightly regarded in 
France. It is at any rate familiar in the mouths of publicists and 
journalists. Mr. Thiers used to say that “if the French Republic 
should ever fall into the hands of demagogs, it would soon come 
to an end in blood or imbecility.” According to various French 
papers, the Republic has fallen into the hands of a succession of 





LOUIS LEPINE. 
Prefect of Police, who kept order in Paris 
on May Day. His officers were so active that 
he was himself arrested by mistake. 




















NOBODY WANTS TO HOLD THE BEAR. 
—Kladderadatsch ( Berlin.) 





FRENCH PILOTS OF A STORMY TIME. 
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demagogs, ministerial and parliamentary. The /%garo (Paris), 
commenting upon all the rioting and disorder in the North, at 
Pas-de-Calais, Lens, Liévin, Denain, Isére, and Toulon, in which 
many have been killed, says: 


“The expression ‘class struggles’ has become something more 
than an idle word roared out by demagogic orators. The people 
have ended by taking seriously the words of politicians who 
roused their passions merely for the sake of securing their votes. 
The revolutionaries of to- 
day have profited largely 
from .the support given 
them by the parliamentary 
Socialists. They have ex- 
ploited without  scruple 
their alliance with men like 
Combes and Pelletan, but 
they are no longer content- 
ed with half measures. 
What they desire is civil 
war and pillage. In face of 
these genuine insurgents, 
implacable enemies of so- 
ciety, one policy only is to 
be adopted, that of force in 
maintaining order at any 
cost.” 


Of course the proper offi- 
cer for maintaining civil 
order is Mr. Clemenceau, 
and he, we are told, has 
hitherto tried to conciliate 
the people, for political rea- 
sons, by forbidding the sol- 
diers to fire upon or saber 
them. But of Mr. Clemen- 
ceau the /Journal des Deé- 
bats (Paris) declares: 


GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 


“His dread of meeting his responsibilities 
has brought us to the threshold of revolu- 
tion.” 


“ People have at last taken the measure of Mr. Clemenceau. His 
dread of meeting his responsibilities has brought us to the thresh- 
old of revolution. His doughty words led people to think him a man 
of action. To-day he stands revealed as a man more helpless and 
irresolute than any of those ministers whom, during his long career, 
he has so bitterly denounced for failures real or imaginary.” 


The Gaulois (Paris) plainly declares that in the multiplied 


























THE POWER DIVIDED BETWEEN THE CZAR AND THE PEOPLE, 
One has the power to hang; the other to be hanged. 


—Fischietto (Turin.) 


NOT ENOUGH ROPE, AND TOO MUCH. 
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strikes and insurrections and the acts of murder, pillage, and incen- 
diarism which accompany them in many departments of France, 
revolution has actually broken out and men like Jaurés, who in- 
cited them, will be their first victims. To quote: 

“The revolution is now under way and it is impossible to tell 
how soon it will assume definite and organized operation. We 
have always said to Mr. Jaurés and to his followers that this would 
happen and that sooner or later the monster they have conjured 
up would devour them.” 


The Figaro (Paris) says that catastrophe is succeeding catas- 














BOSCOTRECASE. 
Vineyard Destroyed by Lava Stream. 


trophe. Naples is buried in lava, San Francisco in an earth- 
quake, and France in revolution. The Zess (Paris) laughs at 
Mr. Clemenceau, who goes to the scene of riot without any plan 
of action. It declares that he is simply a man “ whose gift or fail- 
ing it is to be insensible to physical fear” and who is “ anxious to 
be on the spot when stones and brickbats are showered upon the 
soldiers and gendarmes, who are ordered to make no retaliation.” 

In the same strain the Zzber/é (Paris) sneeringly remarks that 
Mr. Clemenceau always covered a hand of steel with velvet, but 
now the velvet has become so very thick that the steel is not felt. 
Even the /uztransigeant (Paris) joins in the chorus of mockery and 
execration as follows: 

“If the moment were not so serious, what ironical reflections 
would be suggested by this Minister of the Interior who believed 
himself master of the situation and whom circumstances have so 
completely surprised and disconcerted. And now he is again 
starting for Lens, where he innocently believes that his presence 
will settle everything. Can he bring back to life the soldiers 
killed in the riots?” 

All the French journals advocate vigorous measures, and de- 
clare that the army is now the sole reliance of France for the pres- 
ervation of public life and liberties. Yet Mr. Clemenceau as- 
sured the strikers of the Pas-de-Calais that he would handle them 
“as if he loved them,” and no soldiers should be sent against 
them. For this he is now being blamed by the French papers. 
The London 7Zimes, however, more reasonably and cautiously 
remarks: 


“The Opposition have never failed to urge republican govern- 
ments to put down strikes with military aid, their design being the 
very obvious one of withdrawing popular support from the Minis- 
try. Then there is the great bulk, not of labor, but of moderate 
and middle-class opinion, which was to be reckoned with. Any- 
thing in the nature of a serious industrial struggle, in which mili- 
tary force had to be largely employed, might well alarm a consid- 
erable section of this opinion and throw it into the arms of the 
reactionaries.”— 77vanslations made for THE LITERARY D1GEST. 
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THE LINING TO THE CLOUD AT NAPLEs, 


. CS Sassari is something that is joyous in every calamity,” Says 

the London 77mes correspondent at Naples, quoting the olq 
French proverb with regard to the eruption of Vesuvius, the worst 
that has been known since Pliny saw and described the black col. 
umn rising “like a tree from the crater, and spreading branches” 
that shed death and desolation over the shores of Parthenope, 
Says a writer in the J/zuerva (Rome): 


“In the cantons of Vesuvius, in those lands kissed by the sun, 
which up to yesterday reposed peacefully on the flanks of the 
sleeping giant, now death and desolation reign—Ottaiano and San 
Giuseppe destroyed and buried ; Boscotrecase cut in two bya lava 
stream ; houses and churches laid in ruins at Torre del Greco, at 
Bosco Marino, and in other places; human victims by the hun- 
dred; thousands of families plunged in grief and ruin; and, alj 
around, scenes of panic, superstition, and despair. . . . Yet we 
must yield well-deserved tribute to the brave and noble soldiery 
who once again have revealed, in the midst of this desolation, their 
courage and their spirit of self-sacrifice, inspired by the example 
of the King, who promptly hurried to the scene of the disaster, 
and we predict that the aid and assistance which by a unanimous 
impulse of fraternal love pour in from all quarters of Italy will 
yield promptand sufficient help to all those who are in need of it.” 


The display of fine human qualities brought out by this appal- 
ling visitation has claimed the recognition of the whole European 
press, and the Hamburger Nachrichten speaks of “the heroic 
alacrity, unwearied effort, and self-devotion of the military” in 
“doing the work of the good Samaritan” among the helpless suf- 
ferers. Says The Westminster Gazette (London): “The King 
and Queen of Italy and the Duke of Aosta have spared themselves 
nothing in their efforts to help and hearten the sufferers, and the 
soldiers appear to have done and to be doing splendid service in 
the peaceful mission of rescue and protection”; while the Pongolo 
(Naples) reports that “ King Victor Emanuel and Queen Helena, 
regardless of danger, traversed a considerable extent of the moun- 
tain railway, the upper part of which was on Sunday night des- 
troyed and submerged by the stream of lava.” 

The presence of Italy's royal pair expressing sympathy and 











BOSCOTRECASE. 
Street Buried in Ashes. 


bringing relief to the stricken villages was deeply appreciated. 
The correspondent of Lloyd’s Weekly News (London) gives the 
following account of this visit: 


“King Victor Emanuel and Queen Helena reached Naples and 
left in motor-cars for the district at the footof Vesuvius. A thick 
mist blotted out the horizon, hiding Vesuvius from view, and ma- 
king the house of San Giovanni invisible, even at a distance of a 
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hundred yards. Carriages and wagons transporting fugitives and 
their furniture were passed in interminable procession. At Ricci 
the soldiers lighted the street-lamps, but this failed to illumine the 
complete obscurity. A violent gale whirled cinders and sand 
everywhere, making respiration difficult. The mud, covering the 
roads to a depth of eight inches, rendered further advance by the 
motor-cars impossible. The royal suite were unable to overcome 
the difficulties of the routeyand were forced to stop. The King 








MONTE OLIVETO MARKET, NAPLES. 
Wrecked by Ashes from Vesuvius. 


and Queen, however, continued their journey in spite of the dan- 
ger. 

“King Victor and Queen Helena had only just arrived at Torre 
Annunziata when the volcano suddenly threw out an unprecedented 
quantity of débris, some of which fell on the railway tracks. 
Their Majesties escaped without injury. They found Torre An- 
nunziata deserted, except for the troops guarding the town, and 
carrying away the furniture to a place of safety. Their Majesties 
advanced as far as to the limit attained by the stream of lava, re- 
maining an hour in the town, during which time they visited all 
the points at which damage had been caused by the eruption. 
The Sovereigns afterward proceeded to Ottaiano, Santa Anastasia, 
Cercola, and Somma, where the inhabitants, when they recognized 
the august visitors, welcomed them with enthusiasm. The King 
conversed with the mayors and addressed words of encourage- 
ment to the villagers. Their Majesties gave orders that all who 
wished to do so should be allowed to approach them. One wom- 
an, availing herself of this opportunity, said to the Queen: ‘You 
see this baby! It was born two nights ago, when my husband 
was carrying away our possessions. I called her Disgraziata 
(Unfortunate), but now I shall change it to Helena.” 


The presence at Naples of the King and Queen may augur, 
thinks the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), the coming of a better time 
for Southern Italy. To quote: 


“It is a noble tradition in the royal house of Italy that the sov- 
ereign stands in such relation to the people that to him personally 
they may resort for relief and protection in time of calamity or 
catastrophe. King Humbert, during the cholera epidemic, visited 
the afflicted regions, inspected the hospitals, and spoke words of 
comfort to the sick. And now his son, Victor Emanuel, and 
Queen Helena at once repair to Naples and traverse the region 
desolated by the eruption of Vesuvius. Showers of ashes are fall- 
ing from heaven; the streets are almost impassable ; balls of fire 
are shot up from the crater to a height of three thousand feet, and 
the six lava streams flow ceaselessly and lay low villages and 
towns, like Boscotrecase and the towns on the road to Pompeii, 
such as Torre dell’ Annunziata; and through all these horrors the 
King and Queen pursue their course, scattering words of comfort 
and encouragement, pledging material assistance at every point 
of their journey. This royal progress of sympathy will, we hope, 
do more than move the gratitude of the afflicted. We venture to 
see in it an augury of some measures for the amelioration of that 
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‘southern poverty’ which has been the permanent and anxious 
problem of Italian statesmen, and of all who on Monte Cittorio in 
Rome have given thought to the prosperity of the people.” 


The London 7imes’s correspondent mentions also the heroism 


of Professor Matteucci, who refused to leave his laboratory on the 


burning mountain, where he was engaged in the observatory over 
which he presides. Like the Roman sentinel whose body was 
discovered centuries after his death in the dust of Herculaneum, 
this man of science, says the writer, has stood to his post, a fit 
personification of that science of which G. de Lorenzo, writing in 
the Vuova Antologia (Rome) of the present eruption, says: 


“ While night and ruin overspread the bay which but a few days 
before was a scene of enchantment, and while the heart is wrung 
with pity at the sight of such grief and misery, the scientific mind 
tries to free itself from the burden of so much anguish, and to in- 
vestigate the terrible phenomenon, explore its causes,and meas- 
ure its effects. Science is cool and serene; she neither foresees 
nor prevents nor alleviates disaster. She simply watches with 
thoughtful glance; observes with sagacious mind; describes in 
precise language. This attitude yields its own reward, and conso- 
lation, the consolation of knowledge which enlarges the soul and 
ennobles the intellect, by making it realize how vast are the terres- 
trial and cosmic vicissitudes of nature, and by correlating. the 
present phenomenon with an innumerable series of similar ones, 
which have’been evolved, are now evolving, and shall continue to 
evolve themselves in the circle of a universe without beginning or 
end.” 


The Naples correspondent of the 77zéuna (Rome) says of Mat- 
teucci: 

“ He stays all the time under the central arch of the main court 
of the observatory, expecting that it will collapse at any moment. 
The illustrious scientist has arranged around him, against the wall 
of this vast chamber, the seismic instruments which he watches 
with paternal solicitude. 

“The peril tc which his precious instruments are exposed, and 
which they themselves hour by hour record, as they mark the in- 
tensity, the direction, the range of the volcanic convulsions, has 
become the torment and anxiety of Matteucci’s existence. He is 














BAY OF NAPLES. 
Shower of Ashes Descending over Land and Sea. 


thinking nothing of his own safety; he forgets to eat; all, in fact, 
that is left to him now are a few cigarettes and a cup of coffee by 
which to while away the tedious hours of waiting. In the service 
of science he despises the fiery lava and the dense smoke and 
ashes which threaten suffocation. He is heedless of the bolts of 
heaven or the fireballs of the crater. While he sees death dancing 
before his eyes.a thousand times a day, his voice never trembles 
excepting when he speaks of his instruments being in danger of 
disablement or destruction.”— 77anslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 
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WHY MULTIMILLIONAIRES DO NOT MULTIPLY 
IN EUROPE. 


HE “muck-rake” speech of President Roosevelt has been 
discussed with general approval by the London papers, es- 
pecially that part advocating a tax on large fortunes, and the idea 
put forth in some sections of the American press that the speech 
expressed the views of “advanced Socialism” is scouted. “To 
English ideas,” says 7he Pall Mall Gazette (London), “his sug- 
gestions for the regulation of private wealth scarcely overstepped 
the limits of the commonplace,” and, indeed, “‘a progressive tax 
on the transfer of fortunes swollen beyond healthy limits’ would 
be a milder enactment than we have already existing in the United 
Kingdom.” While the London /:xfress describes the President’s 
speech as “ one of his most momentous utterances,” it thinks that 
he derived the idea from “a consideration of the excellent working 
of our own (England’s) system of death duties.” The London 
Standard passes off Mr. Roosevelt’s “ muck-rake” oration simply 
as “one of his admirable lay sermons” characterized by “his spe- 
cial form of public humor.” In the opinion of the London J/azi, 
“the practical difficulty of legislating in the direction suggested by 
Mr. Roosevelt would be to know how and where to draw the line.” 
The Spectator approves the President’s wisdom in speaking as he 
has done, and takes occasion to say that —— 


“few Americans who study the political phenomena of their coun- 
try are prepared to deny that the President’s warning as to public 
danger from ‘unhealthily ’ large fortunes is required, and should 
be pondered with a view to possible action. He had a right to 
notice this like any other cloud in the national sky.” 


This influential journal is then led to refer, as the papers above 
quoted have done, to the condition of things in Europe, especially 
England, where “unhealthily ” large fortunes are made impossible 
by the statutes of the land, as well as by other influences. Thus: 


“The aggregation of colossal fortunes is checked on the Euro- 
pean Continent by the independence of the different countries, by 
severe laws of distribution at death, and by the desire of the rich 
to enter on careers other than that of money-making. In this 
country free trade still checks the monopolies which are so easily 
secured when the world at large can not pour in competing prod- 
uce, and which on the whole furnish the most rapid methods of 
accumulation. Moreover, idiosyncrasy counts even in commerce, 
and the British multimillionaire almost invariably desires either to 
‘found a family,’ which is a process requiring great outlays, or to 
achieve distinction by something other than continuous devotion 
to ‘business,’ which his son or other successor may probably de- 
nounce as somewhat sordid.” 


The Spectator adds that not only do “the gigantic latent re- 
sources” of the Republic favor plutocracy, “the new oligarchy 
which everywhere begins to threaten ancient commercial order,” 
and in America to an extent utterly unparalleled in Europe, but 
American ideals of success in life, American commercial law, and 
American politics all conspire to foster “ multimillionarism” as 
it is not fostered in Europe.- Thus we read: 


“The American has few modes of acquiring distinction open to 
him, and often prefers to found a sort of commercial dynasty— 
three instances, at least, must be known to all our readers. The 
American, too, who controls enormous wealth has a better chance 
of acquiring direct power than any Englishman, however rich, 
could readily secure. Shareholders in this country are still allowed 
a direct voice in the management of their own affairs, but in 
America eleven men are said to exercise ‘a controlling influence’ 
over the entire railway system of the Republic. The United 
Kingdom, moreover, forms a single. State; and altho one has 
heard stories of corruption during the railway mania, and. rumors 
of what is called ‘pressure’ on behalf of certain pecuniary interests 
are common enough, it would be very difficult indeed by any out- 
lay whatever to deprive Parliament of its independence as regards 
any question in which the public interest was deeply concerned. 
If American whispers may be trusted, however, the purchase of a 
State legislature is not impossible, and the usual legal system, 
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with its badly paid judges and its multiplicity of appeals, allows 
an advantage to wealth which in unscrupulous hands is found to 
be very great indeed, so great that no private dealer dare face a 
‘syndicate’ of millionaires. Moreover, the gigantic latent re- 
sources of the Republic so enlarge the vista of commercial] Possi- 
bilities that within a generation or two fortunes may be accumulated 
on ascale unknown since the Roman Republic gave way to the 
Roman Empire, and Crassus was admitted, solely on account of 
his wealth, into the minute Political Committee which for a 
moment scattered death among its rivals in the race for power as 
it were out of a watering-pot.” 





INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS. 


HE diminishing death-rate of any country js an indication of 
its advance in civilization, remarks a writer in Zhe Conty- 
nental Correspondence (Berlin), for it results from improvement jn 
general sanitation and knowledge of hygiene, increased comfort in 
living, and diminution in the frequency of wars. In Europe, says 
this writer, quoting from the latest statistical tables of the German 
Government, the death-rate is sinking lower and lower, altho this 
is accompanied, unfortunately, by a decrease in the number of 
births. He makes the following international comparison : 


“The mortality returns show a constant decrease in all civilized 
countries during the past ten years. Russia stood at the head 
with 55 deaths per 1,000 in 1895, but even in this case the figure 
was reduced within five years to 31. No Russian statistics are 
available for the years 1900-1905. The most healthy of all the great 
States of Europe is England, with a death-rate of 18.7 in 1895 and 
16.5 last year. Germany and France have an almost equal rate. 
In both these countries the death-rate decreased from 22 to 19% 
per 1,000 inhabitants. Similarly Austria and Italy, with about 23, 
have an almost equal rate for last year.” 


A more serious consideration, continues this writer, is the de- 
crease in the birth-rate. We read: 


“Only in Japan does the birth-rate show an increase, namely, 
from 29.5 to 32.5. In Russia it has remained practically station- 
ary. In Germany the decrease in the rate is 2, in Austria 3, in 
Hungary 5, in Enlgand 2% per 1,000 inhabitants. In France the 
decrease, 0.8 per cent., is certainly much less, but in spite of that 
fact the birth-rate in France is still 13 per cent. below that ot Ger- 
many.” 


The comparison between the number of births and deaths shows 
that the population of Germany is rapidly increasing, both in num- 
bers and density. To quote: 


“The excess of births over deaths in Germany, during the last 
year reported on, amounts to 14% per 1,000 inhabitants, while in 
France it was only 1%. And altho the other great countries are 
considerably above France with regard to the natural increase of 
population, yet in all cases they are considerably beneath Ger- 
many. The German rate for the excess of births over deaths is 
only exceeded by some of the minor States, such as the Nether- 
lands, the Argentine, Uruguay, and some Australian States. 

“This too readily explains the fact that the density of the popu- 
lation in Germany is increasing at a rapid rate. In the year 1816 
the number of inhabitants in the territory now comprised in the 
German Empire was only about 50 per square kilometer. After 
the Franco-German war the number had increased to 76, and ac- 
cording to the last census it is 112. The United States (where a 
great part of the increase of population is due to the immense im- 
migration rather than in the natural way to the excess of births 
over deaths) and which are increasing in population far faster than 
Germany, as regards the density of the population, have, with 8.22 
inhabitants per square kilometer, only a fourteenth of the propor- 
tion in Germany. The other great State [Russia] inhabited by a 
white race, which exceeds Germany in the absolute total of its 
population, remains, with regard to the density, ata level of only a 
fifth as many as Germany per square kilometer. Countries with 
a density about equal to that of Germany are Italy, with 113, and 
Japan, with 122 inhabitants per square kilometer. Germany is 
only exceeded to any large extent by one great power, England.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


BIG-GAME HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 


IGHTS IN THE JUNGLE. By C.G. Schillings. Translated from the Ger- 

aun bv Frederic Whyte, with the cooperation of the author. Introduc- 

tion by Sir H. H. Johnston. Illustrated Cloth, 782 pages. Price, $3.80 
net. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HE reviewer of this elaborate study of the animal life of East 
Africa is apparently expected to surrender on sight. Sir 
Harry Johnston, of Uganda fame and an authority on most mat- 
ters connected with tropical Africa, has equipped Mr. Whyte’s 
translation with a formidable battery of heavy artillery in the form 
of an introduction eulogistic to the highest degree. Beyond dis- 
senting from the author’s acceptance of Captain Merker’s theory 
of the Semitic descent of the Masai, and reterring to a few minor 
errors, he has no fault to find with the work, which he pronounces 
“the most beautiful, accurate, and complete picture of the East- 
African wilderness which has yet been given to us by any writer. 
This book is equivalent, in the case of the stay-at-home reader, to 
a sojourn of six months among the wild animals of the Ethiopian 
region; while it is bound to produce xos¢algca in the minds of 
returned veterans.” Notwithstandirg Sir Harry’s 
enthusiasm, the reader of the Anglicized version, game 
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MASS AND CLASS. 


Tuk MENACE oF Privi.ece. By Henry George, Jr. Cloth, 421 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. The Macmillan Company. 
K dae argument of this volume from the pen of the son of the 
famous protagonist of the Single-tax movement may be set 
forth in a very few words. As circumstances now are Mf. George 
perceives that wealth in the United States is constantly concentra- 
ting in fewer hands and that there is an ever-widening cleavage of 
society into classes, with the Haves and the Have Nots arrayed in 
bitterly hostile camps. This situation he ascribes solely to the 
existence of what he calls “ privilege,” meaning thereby the enjoy- 
ment of special legal rights by individuals or groups. The eradi- 
cation of privilege thus becomes a first vital need in the reorgani- 
zation of society deemed by him essential to the preservation of 
the Republic. And, like his father before him, he has a definite 
constructive program of reform, having for foundation the “ taxing 
of land monopoly to death” and the abolition of the protective 
tariff. But hisconcern in the present book is less with the process 
of reform than with the awakening of his countrymen to the neces- 
sity for reform. To this he devotes almost his every effort. 

In detail, his pages contain little or nothing that will be new to the 
careful observer of prevailing conditions, or the student of contem- 
porary magazines and newspapers from which he has derived most 
of his abundant illustrative material. But in the aggregate, and 
in the method of presentation, he draws a picture 
which reveals, as has seldom if ever been revealed 








at any rate, is certain to find “Flashlights in the |[ 
ungle” singularly disappointing in some respects. 
ir Schillings himself confesses that photograph- 
ing lions is to him an easier task than writing books. 
There can be no question of his success in the 
former undertaking, but his performance of the lat- 
ter is hardly attended with equally happy results. 

In the first place, the wealth of material assem- 
bled has not been worked up in such a way as to 
allow the reader to follow the intrepid hunter and 
photographer with a clear understanding either of 
the country traversed or the methods employed. 
The book, to put it otherwise, is not a unified 
whole so much as a series of detached monographs 
in which a great deal too much is taken for 
granted. If it were addressed simply to geog- 
raphers or naturalists, this criticism would lose 
force. But it is published as a work for general 
reading, and the general reader may well object to 
the discursiveness and vagueness with which he is 
guided across veldt and through jungle. A good 
map would, of course, have mended matters somewhat, but even 
this aid is denied, and the reader left to puzzle out for himself 
just in what part of East Africa Mr. Schillings killed a par- 
ticular elephant or photographed a certain giraffe. Nor is he 
sufficiently explicit in relating the means whereby he secured the 
three hundred remarkable photographs with which his book is 
illustrated, and which greatly increase its value. The pictures 
themselves afford a few clews and the text affords more, but 
there is not the adequate account one would naturally expect 
of what is by no means an every-day occurrence—the snapshotting 
of wild animals in their native haunts. Again, there are numer- 
ous repetitions, especially in the matter of protesting against the 
wholesale slaughter of big game by “sportsmen” to whom the 
killing is everything. Finally, the work has obviously suffered 
in translation. Where statistics occur—fortunately they occur 
seldom—Mr. Whyte has retained them in the metric system, and 
thus rendered them meaningless to the great mass of English and 
American readers ; and his translation as a whole displays neither 
zeal nor command of language. 

These are the defects of the book, and they are serious. But it 
has conspicuous merits. To the student of natural history and 
anthropology, it is a veritable storehouse of information. From 
the standpoint of pure interest it contains many entertaining inci- 
dents of travel and exploration, and abounds in hunting tales of 
the most adventurous quality. Its illustrations are, as has been 
said, really remarkable, and bear eloquent testimony to the daring 
of one who is fairly entitled to a foremost place among African 
travelers. The wish will not down, however, that Mr. Schillings 
had kept more firmly in mind the fact that he was writing for the 
general public. 

This wish is shared by not a few of the reviewers. Thus, the 
Chicago /uter Ocean laments that the text is “ unadorned by any 
literary arts”; the New York Zimes Saturday Review observes 
that neither the author nor the translator “excels in narrative or 
descriptive skill” and that as a consequence the book is “ rather 
heavy reading”; the New York Comercial refers to Mr. Schill- 
ings as “a dull narrator even of events reeking with the spirit of 
adventure,” and the Chicago Record-Herald describes his book as 
“interesting, but rather awkwardly written.” On the other hand, 
there are some who find it practically free from blemish. Zhe 
Independent pronounces it “full of interest,” the New York Sux 
“informing and vastly entertaining,” the New York Tribune “a 
fascinating record of remarkable achievements,” and the Chicago 
Journal “ more entertaining than scores of books of wonder tales.” 
All are agreed in recognizing its intrinsic value. 
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before, the steady growth of the so-called money 
power in the United States and the evils arising 
from superabundance on the one hand and grind- 
ing poverty on the other. This picture, to be sure, 
is overcolored by the zeal of the special pleader, 
and does not take into account the resultant gains 
to the nation from the very policy of “ privilege” 
which Mr. George condemns. As Zhe Outlook 
puts it: “ The difficulty with the book is that its 
view is both a partial view and a short view.” 
But it must be remembered that the author’s 
frankly declared purpose is to focus attention on 
the evils which have come in with the era of indus- 
trial combination, and as a contribution to the lit- 
erature of exposure “The Menace of Privilege” 
must be given high rank. The ills which are at- 
tacked are ills indeed, and whether or no Mr. 
George’s readers be persuaded that his is the logi- 
cal means of effecting reform, he will certainly 
stimulate the most heedless to a clearer realization 
of the reasons for reform. 

The deep impression his book has made is shown by the com- 
ments of our critical journals. Zhe Arena describes it as ‘a book 
that no friend of republican government can afford to ignore.” 
The Outlook, while finding it open to serious objections, believes 
that “there is much in this volume that is true, much that needs to 
be said, much that is well said,” and for clearness and cogency of 
presentation rates it as scarcely inferior to “ Progress and Pov- 
erty.” “A book of first-rate interest and importance” is the ver- 
dict of the reviewer for the New York 7imes Saturday Review, 
altho Zhe Times editorially asserts that Mr. George’s material “ is 
not digested—it is merely strung together,” and adds that in his 
illustrative data he shows little evidence of selection “and none 
whatever of attempts at verification.” The Chicago /uter Ocean's 
conclusion is: “A very timely’and suggestive book, worth careful 
reading by every intelligent man and good citizen.” The Chicago 
Evening Post, however, calls it “a popular edition of his father’s 
‘Progress and Poverty,’” and adds that no one who was not con- 
verted by that book “ will be persuaded by ‘The Menace of Privi- 
lege.’” 





FROM THE RED MAN’S VIEWPOINT. 


Tue Way oF an Inpran. By Frederic Remington. Illustrated. Cloth, e52 
pages. Price, $1.50. Fox, Duffield & Co. 


NDIAN customs and characteristics have been a fascinating 
theme for study ever since the pathfinders from the Old World 
set foot on the shores of the Americas, and the literature on the 
subject now forms a vast accumulation. But it is usually the case 
that the Indian’s ideas of the conduct of life and his general out- 
look on the affairs of the world about him have been examined 
strictly from the white man’s standpoint and seldom from that of 
the red man himself, a mistake that has been fraught with serious 
consequences, particularly in the working out of our Indian policy. 
Now and again, however, we come upon writers who stand as re- 
freshing exceptions to the rule, and among such Mr. Remington 
must be included. His pictures of stirring scenes on the Western 
plains have already shown that he isa keen observer; here he 
proves the possession of an astonishing aptitude for apprehending 
and expressing the Indian point of view. i re 
In the words of the Detroit Free Press, his little essay in pic- 
torial biography is “a remarkable presentation of Indian ideals, 
customs, and emotions,” and, as the New York 7ribune justly 
observes, is characterized by the vigor which Mr. Remington puts 
into his paintings, there being “a rugged impressionism in the text 
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—as in the illustrations—that appropriately fits the subject, a 
study of the life of an Indian chieftain from boyhood to old age.” 
Mr. Remingon’s hero—known at various stages of his career as 
White Otter, the Bat, and the Fire-eater—possesses in an accen- 
tuated form the virtues and defects of his race. He is of the 
Cheyennes, and in the opening pages we meet him, an eager, cour- 
ageous, superstitious  stripling, 
journeying far from camp into 
rocky fastnesses to struggle with 
the bad gods and wrest from na- 
ture a “medicine” that will safe- 
guard him trom his enemies, 
human and superhuman. The 
“ medicine ” gained, his ambitions 
are rapidly realized. By a charac- 
teristic act of treachery he se- 
cures his first scalp, thus proving 
his manhood. By another he 
effects a “ marriage by capture,” 
earning the right to establish his 
own tepee. Then he takes the 
war-path in earnest, against hos- 
tile tribesmen, against helpless 
traders, even against the whites 
in his fort. But his “ medicine” 
is not all-powerful, and in. the 
end fate overtakes him in a retal- 
iatory raid by the “ pony-soldiers ” 
of Uncle Sam. His squaw slain, 
his boy frozen to death in his arms, he seeks refuge in‘a gloom- 
bound cajion, “ waiting for the evil spirits which lurked out among 
the pine-trees to come and take him. He wanted to go to the 
spirit-land where the Cheyennes of his home and youth were at 
peace in warm valleys, talking and eating.” 

This is practically all there is to the tale which, as a story, is 
singularly strong, if crude and simple, and, as a study in primitive 
instincts and an epitome of the struggle that attended the coming 
of the whites into the buffalo country, is a wonderfully effective 
piece of work, its strength and tragedy emphasized by the.illus- 
trations provided by the artist-author. 





FREDERIC REMINGTON. 





A VISION-ENLARGING GROUP OF TALES. 


Vrouw GrRoBELAAR. By Perceval Gibbon. 


Cloth, 293 pages. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Price, $1.50. 


ie is a notable fact that people used as material for stories 

always repudiate and reject the record. Cape Cod has not yet 
forgiven Sally McLean for “Cape Cod Folks.” Newport and 
Tuxedo wrathfully deny the implications of “The House of Mirth.” 
New England waves off Mary Wilkins Freeman. New Orleans 
will have none of G. W. Cable. 
California puts its tongue in its 
cheek at Bret Harte. With these 
precedents in mind, one wonders 
if the folk of the South-African 
veldt would relish themselves as 
presented in“ Vrouw Grobelaar,” 
by Perceval Gibbon. 

Whether Mr. Gibbon has re- 
flected the Kaffir and the Boer 
as they are, or whether he has 
touched the dull lives of the veldt 
with glamour and terror trans- 
cending experience—wherever he 
got these wild dramatic tales, we 
must thank him for a book show- 
ing new, strange heights and 
depths of these curious mortal 
hearts of ours so “ piteously con- 
trived for pain.” 

An unlettered but vastly wise 
old Boer woman tells the stories at 
her own hearthside, mostly in re- 
buke of an untoward generation growing up about her. The art 
and the psychology are masterful. There is no complexity, no 
laborious building-up of horrors, but every line adds might, every 
touch gives color ; and each grim story gets a strangle-hold. The 
reader moves with these still people in the circle of vast, unseen, 
unforgetting powers. Spirits and witches are abroad. The devii 
stalks alert and thrifty. God is ever present, watchful, and jeal- 
ous as over the Puritans in their stony fields. 

The motifs are as striking as the new stars and trees of that far 
southern land. A man is dragged to death by his own son even 
as he in forgotten days had dragged his own father. One in de- 
lirium sees his wife’s face, and goes through life pining for that 
shadowy unknown who is forever at his side. A pedler plays at 
calling up the dead, and the dead appear. A planter rides down 
a Kaffir child in the kraal, and is ridden down himself for his un- 
repented deed.. A woman finds that her husband is a coward, and 
silently goes to death to help him keep his courage and his honor. 








PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
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A bushman leading a night fight against the baboons that come in 
armies to destroy the corn, in the morning has himself become a 
groveling, grinning baboon. These are some of the themes, and 
on the whole “ Vrouw Grobelaar” presents the most gripping and 
vision-enlarging group of stories since Kipling’s “Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

Almost without exception the critics praise the book. The 
Brooklyn 7zmes says of it: “ It is many years since fiction of such 
unusual quality has appeared.” The Boston Hera/d believes that 
“the author’s work has earned him the title of ‘the Kipling of the 
Kraal.’” According to the New York 7imes Saturday Review 
“the author and the Vrouw Grobelaar have a fine sense of humor 
and a deft and delightful way of putting things.” The Washing- 
ton Sar, however, is of the opinion that “were it not for the 
humorous touches which Mr. Gibbon adds to his text it would be 
too uniformly gruesome to be acceptable.” 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORICAL work of uncommon interest has been made ayail- 
able to Americans by the importation of “Further Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, 1807-1821 ” (Dutton, $5.00 net). This is the conclud- 
ing instalment of Lord Holland's informative and entertaining 
“Recollections,” the first two volumes of which appeared so long 
ago as the middle of the nineteenth century. The final volume 
is perhaps less readable than its predecessors, but is certain] 
jess jaundiced and prejudiced, affording some valuable side-lights 
on the history of the Whig party and of British politics generally 
during the latter part of the Georgian era. Its author, as the 
nephew of Charles James Fox and authorized exponent of the 
latter’s policy in the House of Lords, writes with the intimate 
knowledge of a participant in many history-making events of the 
opening years of the past century, and draws, into the bargain, 
some vivid if not always just pictures of the notables of the period, 
not only in the world of politics, but in that of letters and art. 


WitTH the romantic Ardennes forest for setting, and for motif 
the incident of a medieval feud between the Duke of Burgundy 
and the citizens of the town of Dinant, Dr. Seth Cook Comstock 
has written a stirring tale of adventure to which he gives the name 
of “ Marcelle the Mad” (Appleton, $1.50) after the female Robin 
Hood who plays the leading réle. A trifle melodramatic and 
stilted in the earlier chapters, it develops into a really powerful 
piece of work once the Burgundians have cleared the woods of the 
“Companions of the Green Tent” and compelled the survivors to 
take refuge in Dinant. Here the principal characters, two pairs 
of lovers who have become involved in a tragedy of errors, strive 
mightily both for themselves and the terror-stricken, mob-mad 
townsmen, and in the end, of course, everything eventuates as the 
reader desires and expects. But if the story boasts little original- 
ity either of plot or incident, it is told with a skill and vigor that 
lift it well above the level of its kind, and few are likely to leave it 
dissatisfied. 


Pror. HuGo R. MEYER, who has already written a book pre- 
senting the case against governmental regulation of railway rates, 
is now out with one opposed to the public ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities. His new work is entitled “ Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain ” (Macmillan, $1.50 net), and sets forth 
the results of the writer’s personal investigations into the conse- 
quent gains and losses of the “ municipal trading” policy in vogue 
in Great Britain for some thirty-five years. According to Profes- 
sor Meyer, the losses so far outweigh the gains (which are scarcely 
in evidence in his pages) that “municipal ownership” is virtually 
synonymous with “ paralysis of initiative ” and “ industrial back- 
wardness.” His statements are supported by a formidable array 
of statistics, and while it is obvious that he has overlooked or 
inadequately considered some of the vital points at issue, his book 
is useful if only for calling attention to certain objections which 
the advocates of municipal ownership are for their part prone to 
forget, but which must be met. 


GEORGE S. MERRIAM’s “ The Negro and the Nation” (Holt, 
$1.75) is in the main a historical survey of the rise, decline, and 
fall of slavery in the United States, but it also contains some chap- 
ters of a purely sociological character comprising, in brief, an 
account of the progress already made by the colored race since the 
era of reconstruction and some illuminating suggestions respecting 
the means whereby, in the author’s opinion, further progress may 
best be attained. The historical portion of the work is decidedly 
open to criticism, for Mr. Merriam has not always been at werd 
cient pains to verify his statements. and he occasionally exposes 
himself to a charge of prejudice. Nevertheless, his book must be 
accounted helpful. He properly views the negro problem as a 
national, not a sectional, problem, and correctly detects in the ex- 
istence of the “caste” spirit the greatest obstacle to its successful 
solution. He feels justified, however, in adopting a_ heartily 
optimistic attitude in regard to the outcome of the noble work 
begun by General Armstrong and his devoted disciples. All who 
have the future of the negro seriously at heart, and not least the 
negro himself, will be well advised to consult this volume. 
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- BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tuk Literary Dicst is in receipt of the following 
books: 

“A History of the Reformation.’’—The Reforma- 
tion in Germany from its Beginning to the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg.—Thomas M. Lindsay. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.50 net.) 


“The Dynamics of Living Matter.’—Jacques 
Loeb. (The Macmillan Company, $3.00.) 
‘Joseph Jefferson.”"—Francis Wilson. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, $2.00 net.) 

“Studies in Socialism.”—Jean Jaures. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00 net.) 

“In the Shadow.’—Henry C. Rowland. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

‘Medieval London, Historical and Social,’’ Volume 
I.—Sir Walter Besant. (The Macmillan Co., $7.50.) 

“Graded Spelling Books for City Schools.” —W. J. 
Moran and C. H. Brelsford. (Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge.) 

“‘Pioneer Work in Hunan.’’—Marshall Broomhall. 
(Morgan & Scott, London.) 

“The Soul of the People.”—William M. Ivins. 
(The Century Co.) 


“‘Benares, the Sacred City.”—E. B. Havell. 
(William M. Stitt, Jr.) 
‘‘A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama.”— 


(The Macmillan Co.) 
(The Baker 


Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 

‘Social Progress.’’—Josiah Strong. 
& Taylor Co., $1.00 net.) 

“The Stigma.”—Emily Selkirk. 
Turner & Co.) 

“The Woman in the Alcove.’’-—Anna Katharine 
Green. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

‘‘Moral Overstrain.’’-—George W. Alger. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

“The Mayor of Warwick.’’—Herbert M. Hopkins. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Reading of Shakespeare.”—J. M. Hoppin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

‘‘War Government, Federal and State, 1861-65.’’"— 
William B. Weeden. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$2.50 net.) 

‘‘Geography Primer.’’-—Oliver P. Cornman and 
Oscar Gerson. (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge.) 

“Christianity and the Working Classes.’’—Edited 
by George Haw. (The Macmillan Co.) 

‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.”-—Charles Dickens. 
Macmillan Co., 25 cts.) 

‘‘The Young O’Briens.’’—By the author of ‘‘Eliza 
beth’s Children.’’ (John Lane Co.) 

“Common ‘Sense Gardens.’’—Cornelius V. V. 
Sewell. (The Grafton Press, $2.00 net.) 

‘‘Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution,” 
1904. 


(Herbert B. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


A Lyric. 
By Biiss CARMAN. 


Oh, once | could not understand 

The sob within the throat of spring— 
The shrilling of the frogs, nor why 
The birds so passionately sing. 


That was before your beauty came 
And stooped to teach my soul desire, 
When on these mortal lips you laid 
The magic and immortal fire. 


I wondered why the sea should seem 
So gray, so lonely, and so old; 

The sigh o{ level-driving snows 

In winter so forlornly cold. 


I wondered what it was could give 
The scarlet autumn pomps their pride, 
And paint with colors not of earth 
The glory ot the mountainside. 


I could not tell why youth should dream 
And worship at the evening star 

And yet must go with eager feet 

Where danger and where splendors are. 


I could not guess why men at times, 
Beholding beauty, should go mad 
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A Prominent Horticulturist Writes: 


I have found a home insecticide that 
costs next to nothing and is vastly su- 
perior to the expensive ones on the 
market: Melt a quarter of a pound of 
Ivory Soap and add to it a pailful of 
water, and it is ready to apply to your 
bushes with an ordinary garden spray. 

Those who give it a trial will be 
delighted with the results. 


Ivory Soap 
99440 Per Cent. Pure 
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>] the old, complicated 
‘*germy ’’ wooden beds 
| have given way to the 
simpler, cleaner and far 
-~} more beautiful ‘* Sani- 
| taire’’ Beds, the beds in 

‘| which every point is 
»| open to fresh air and 
sunhght and in which 
dust can’t collect 
“| nor vermin breed. 
If you would sleep in 
| cleanliness you can’t 


|Where Cleanliness _ is Valued 


The‘“Tvio Minute” Safety Razor 


will convince any man, in just 
ag 


two minutes, that it is not only 
a safety razor, but has points 
of merit which make it - 


The Best Safety Razor. 


Try one and it will prove— 

That the blade corners cannot cut 
and slash the face as they do on 
other safety razors, 















That the blades have an edge No +] get along without one 
— = ys <. — on ear blade tS ous of these hygienic 
other in ade. ey have e . vwave mann 
double bevel—like the barber's razor corners All physicians urge their use. 2 > 
—that’s the reason. to cut Their finishes are beartiful, hard & | in ] @] {] re 


That the blade holder is as easily 
washed and wiped as a dinner plate. 
That there are no parts to rust 


you and smooth, ‘ Snowy-White” and 
‘Sanitaire Gold ’’ and scores of 


tnow Bans gs) 58 Wo S85 








“Opens others. Their exclusive designs are artistic, full of grace and originality. 
and that there are not a lot of parts like a To those who write we will send a sample of ‘‘Snowy-white.”* 
to take apart ane pe back every time Book FRE or “Sanitaire Gold’? finished tubing, one of the handsome fin- 
the oer = dragnet ire i a Washes ishes put on Sanitaire Beds, and our book, “How to sleep well.” ae 

¢ oned an taire Ave., Marion, In: 
st 0 hee s But es sharpen dull ~* as Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 900 Sani Very n, Ind., U.S.A. 
ades for next to nothing, so no Cc 
one seer stro af hone. wane 50 none ORNAM ENTAL FEN ES 
wants to. iberal exchange offer f & 
on blades. ” Iron or Wire, (\€2 > The finest at lowest 










prices. Satisfac- 
}. tion guaranteed. 


“Won 


Write our factory. 


Razor Comp‘ete, with 24 Sharp Blades, built to 
In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 
Ask you dealer. If he can’t or won’t supply you, 
write us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 
UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office No. 27 Adrian, Mich. 
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The DUPLIGRAPH 


The latest invention in Duplicating Machines 
—Looks like gold-as good as gold.— 


a 


Very simple, no stencil, no 
rollers, no expensive supplies, 
no soiled hands. Cleans itself 
—requires no washing. Very 
durable. 100 perfect copies 
from pen-written original in 
ten minutes. Equally speedy 
with typewritten copy—repro- 
duces lead-pencilcopy. Dupli- 
cates perfectly on plain paper, 
cardboard, wood or china. The 
necessity of every business 
man—any boy or girl can oper- 
ate it. 

Single Tray, legal cap size, $4.00 
Cabinet Three Trays, cap size 10.00 
Delivered, carriage paid, on receipt of price. Money back 
if not satisfactory. Try the dealer first. Dealers wanted 
everywhere, 

DUPLIGRAPH CO., Dept M, 45 State St., Detroit, Mich. 











The Insured, under Policy No. 
345,627 for $1,000, had been 
making monthly payments from his 
wages onasmall home inthe country, 
and at the time of his death there was 
still $500 due. The amount of 
money laid aside in the bank for a 
‘< rainy day’’ was exhausted before 
the death of the insured and, despite 
his illness, he was being pressed hard 
for the payment of the mortgage. 
With the insurance money the mort- 
gage was paid, and the widow ap- 
plied fora $1,000 policy on her own 
life, paying a single premium. In 
this case the original policy served as 
a guarantee for a home for the fam- 
ily and also $1,000 of paid-up in- 
surance for the protection of the five 
children left to the widowed mother. 


You Should Protect 
Your Home Through 


The Prudential 








Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


President 
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Send Coupon for Information 





Without committing myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies, 





Address. ..... 
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With joy or sorrow or despair 
Or some unknown delight they had. 


I wondered what they could receive 
From Time’s inexorable hand 
So full of loveliness and doom. 
But now, ah, now I understand! 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (May) 


“So Kind You Are.” 
By WITTER ByNNER. 


You have an eye more warmly brown 
Than autumn days away from town, 
But will not let me speak my mind, 
So kind you are and so unkind. 


You have a voice with all the moods 
Of twilights and of solitudes, 

But light to leave me as the wind, 
So kind you are and so unkind. 


You have, wherever I may be, 

A trick of persecuting me, 

Tho out of sight, not out of mind, 
So kind you are and so unkind. 


The way would seem not half so soon 
To reach your heart as reach the moon, 
Yet it’s a way I'll surely find,— 
So kind you are and so unkind. 
—From McClure’s Magazine (May). 


Prayer. 
By GEorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


I stood upon the threshold; musical 
Reverberant footsteps ghostlike came and went, 
And my lips trembled as magnificent 
Before me rose a vision of that hall 

Whereof great Milton is the mighty wall, 
Shakespeare the dome with incense redolent, 
Each latter singer precious ornament, 
And Holy Writ the groundwork bearing all. 


‘‘Lord,” sobbed I, ‘‘take thy splendid gift of youth 
For the one boon that I have craved so long: 
Mold thou my stammering accents and uncouth, 

With awful music raise and make me strong, 
A living martyr of thy vocal truth, 
A resonant column in the House of Song!”’ 
—From The Century Magazine (May). 





Goiug Home. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


I tread each mountain waste austere, 
I pass dark pinelands, hill by hill; 

Each tardy sunrise brings me near, 
Each lonely sunset nearer still. 


Sing low, my heart, of other lands 

And suns we may have loved, or known; 
This silent North, it understands, 

And asks but little of its own! 


So where the homeland twilight broods 
Above the slopes of dusky pine, 





TEMAGAMI. 


Nimrod was a mighty hunter, but had he hunted in 
the “Temagami” region he would have been a might- 
ier one. Nimrod hunted for glory, but Temagamians 
hunt for game. Those Indians who made the first 
canoe of birch bark long ago, were our great benefac- 
tors. The children of hos Indians know the canoe, 
and they know how touse it, and if you go to Tema- 
gami this summer they will paddle your canoe in their 
own superb way. They willbe the best of guides you 
ever had, and the y will take you through the rivers, 
lakes, forests and hunting grounds their forefathers 
once called home, they will tell you of the tricks and 
habits of the bears, beavers, moose, caribou and deer. 
Ah! the Indians know, for once they were mightier 
hunters than ancient Nimrod. Students who camp in 
summer along the Temagami lakes are able to do two 
years’ work in one. Business men who camp under 
the Temagami skies never stop at the hospital or go 
into bankruptcy. Easy of access by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. For information address, FRANK 
P. Dwyer, E. P. A., G. T. R. S., 290 Broadway, 
New York. 
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The American Portable Vibrator 


Is endorsed and used by the most celebrated 
physicians. It prevents wrinkles and black- 
heads, and permanently beautifies and pre- 
serves thecomplexion. Its use will increase 
the circulation of the scalp, loosen the skin, 
and expel the dandruff, which absorbs the 
oil needed to nourish the hair. Its 
application develops the muscles 
_ and tissues of the neck and arms, 
™ and for people accustomed to 
h massage the American Vi- 
brator is indispensable. a 
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Guaranteed by a Natiinal Bank 


We will send you the American Vibrator, by ex- 
ress prepaid, and allow you to use it 30 days to prove 


its value. All we ask you to do is to deposit the price 
of the instrument in the Washington National Bank of 
St. Louis, during trial period, subject to your order. 
If the Vibrator isn’t all it is represented to be, just 
notify the bank and your deposit will be returned. 
Write to-day for free booklet No. 29 
Agents with Bank Refererices wanted. 


AMERICAN VIBRATOR CO. 


St. Louis New York Los Angeles San Francisco 











PATENTS that PROTECT: 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stam 
R.S.&A.B.LACEY,Washington,D.C. Estab. 1863. 
>) f ry fi Aaa sant weg A hoa dl for 
ppes Busy Peopleand the Home.Clean 
lage | “i Yue Ae orderly, reliable, inspiring; atime - 
and money-saver. On trial 13 
wks. 15c; $1 yr. Samples free. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 
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Teach me your silence, solitudes; 
Your reticence, gray hills, be mine! 


Whether all loveliness it lies, 
Or but a lone waste scarred and torn, 
How shall I know? For ‘neath these skies 
And in these valleys I was born! 
—From Munsey’s Magazine (May). 





PERSONAL. 


The Air-Line to the Pole.—Newspaper an- 
nouncements of the proposed aerial ‘‘dash’’ for the 
pole have centered some little public attention upon | 
Walter Wellman, an account of whose adventurous 
project is thus given in Leslie’s Weekly: 

Any doubt that may have existed as to the serious 
intention of the well-known newspaper correspondent, 
Walter Wellman, to make a dash for the north pole 
in a dirigible balloon should have been dispelled by 
his speech at a recent smoker of the Motor Club, of 
New York, where he was a guest of honor. Mr. | 
Wellman announced that he had contracted in Paris | 
for a 100-foot air-ship, and that he proposed, with | 
four companions, to sail in it from Spitzbergen to the 
pole, a distance of 1,200 miles. The aerial vessel, | 
he said, would be supplied with sufficient motive | 
power to take him to his polar destination and part | 
way back, through the air, but for the remaining | 
distance he would depend on motor sledges, which | 
he expected to have with him, or on dog sledges, | 
traveling on the ice and snow. Tho the explorer’s | 
calculation appears correct, and tho he has had muci 
experience in the arctic regions, his enterprise will 
be daring in the extreme. Everybody, and par- | 
ticularly every one connected with the press, will | 
watch this hazardous undertaking with intense | 
interest, and will wish Mr. Wellman all success. 
The adventurous newspaper man has won undying 
fame in other fields of exploration, and why not in| 
this one? Quite a number of the explorers will be 
faring toward the pole this year, but if Mr. Wellman 
has no bad luck he should be able to outdo all rivals. 














ONE IN THREE 
Every Third Person Poisoned by Coffee. 





It is difficult to make people believe that 
coffee is an absolute poison to at least one | 
person out of every three, but people are | 
slowly finding it out, although thousands of | 
them suffer terribly before they discover 
the fact. | 

A New York hotel man says: ‘‘Each 
time after drinking coffee I became restless, 
nervous and excited, so that I was unable 
to sit five minutes in one place, was also in- 
clined to vomit and suffered from loss of 
sleep, which got worse and worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, and suggested that I 
try Postum Food Coffee. I laughed at the, 
oS that coffee hurt me, but she in- 
sisted so hard that I finally had some Pos- 
tum made. I have been using it in place | 
of coffee ever since, for I noticed that all 
my former nervousness and irritation dis- 
appeared. I began to sleep perfectly, and 
the Postum tasted as good or better than 
the old coffee, so what was the use of 
sticking to a beverage that was ruining me? 

“One day on an excursion up the coun- 
try I remarked to a young lady friend on 
her greatly improved appearance. She ex- 
plained that some time before she had quit 
using coffee and taken Postum. She had 
gained a number of pounds and her former 
palpitation of the heart, humming in the 
ears, trembling of the hands and legs and 
other disagreeable feelings had disappeared. 
She recommended me to quit cotiee and 


take Postum and was very much surprised 
to find that I had already made the change. 

“She said her brother had also received 
great benefits from leaving off coffee and 
taking on Postum Food Coffee.”’ 
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‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 
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Whatever happens in this old world—whatever quest- 
ions arise—whatever topics command attention—whatever 
the busy man, the public speaker, the writer, the student 
wants to know quickly, surely— 


THE NEVER FAILING SOURCE OF INFORMATION IS 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


The complete biography of the world’s life from the time 
of its birth until now is given in this great work. The full 
record of all events, all accomplishment, all thought is here. 

Everything in Science, Art, History, Biography, Law, 
Medicine, Music, Drama, Literature, Business, Sport for the 
past 7000 years is here for the immediate use of the man of 
to-day. 

Here are the answers to all questions; the storehouse of 
all human knowledge is here. : 

Lengthen your own life by using it; train the children to 
consult it frequently. 

Edited by Professors Gilman, Peck and Colby, it gives 
information absolutely authoritative with unprejudiced treat- 
ment of every subject it contains. Completed down through 
the events of last year—it is acknowledged the most recent 
work of its kind in existence to-day. 


The arrangement of its contents is so simple that not a 
moment is lost in looking up any topic or subject. 


Our selling plan has beenso arranged that the matter of 
price need not be an obstacle for any intending purchaser. 


Let us send you, without your incurring any obligation, 


Two Useful and Interesting Books, Free * 


One is the famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-da uestions you ought to 
know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot md ae off-hand. "This ifitle 
— is to show the usefulness and practicability of the foremost encyclopedia in existenee 

0-day. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclopedia, 
specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from The New International, showing the 
work’s — and the easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work 
without a large initial expenditure. © < 

It will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. Maili f 
you will receive at once these two valuable books, % mene 9 & eo” > 

“Y 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 372 Fifth Ave., New York 6 
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Something Better 


For You 


As Poor Richard says, 
or might well have said: 
«<A man does well to lose 
the ‘job’ that will ruin 
him if he keeps it.” 

The sales staff of THE 
Lapis’ Home JourNAL 
and Tue SaTurpDay 
EveninG Post numbers 
scores, even hundreds of 
men and women who 
joined it after disheart- 
ening experiences. 


We co-operate with 
our helpers ‘to the 
limit.” We even supply 
backbone until the latent 
determination to over- 
come all difficulties is 
fully brought out. And 
you can earn a large 
income from the be- 
ginning. 

Write to us if you 
want something better. 


Tae Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
2482-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ A delightful feeling 
of exhilaration fol- 
lows its use. A beau- 
tiful, convenient and 
| effective instrument 


adapted to innumer-. 
able home and pro- 
'# fessional uses. 
q It invigorates the en- 
tire system, banishes 
muscular soreness, 
| @ tones the nerves, stim- 
/@ ulates the scalp and 
| beautifies the com- 
@ plexion, Your physi- 
pa. cian will endorse it. 

Sold on Easy Terms. 

Send for our free book. 


JAMES BARKER 
680-640 Cayuga St., Philadelphia 
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While not an enthusiast on the subject, Mr. Wellman 
is confident that he will succeed. 





After the Earthquake.—The wonderful courage 
and cheerfulness-with which the people of San Fran- 
cisco are meeting their losses are illustrated by nu- 
merous stories which are now appearing in the press. 
“‘T should be satisfied if I lost everything but the 
climate,” said a political friend of Mayor Schmitz. 
Rich and pcor, united by the common calamity, 
work side by side to hasten the recovery,of the city 
from the ruins of the earthquake and fire. 
telling in the New York Tribune of his experiences, 
narrates: 


One man, 


‘‘T saw a man and wife reunited under circum- 
stances which show why San Francisco will emerge 
from this ordeal greater and more beautiful than 
before. I was working under the direction of a squad 
of soldiers digging graves for a great pile of corpses 
taken from the Latin Quarter. Alongside of me was 
a man in a dress-suit and silk hat. He swung his 
shovel with a vim, altho | could see he had blistered 
his tender hands so badly that the raw flesh was laid 
bare. He told me that he had a home on Nob Hill, 
and the night before he had been told to get out ina 
hurry, as the whole district was to be dynamited. 

‘‘The man had given away all of his clothes to 
refugees except those on his back and his best dress- 
suit. On being told to leave, he put his ‘glad rags’ 
in asuit-case, jumped into his automobile, and started 
for his summer home in Menlo Park, where his wife 
and family had already taken refuge. Menlo Park 
is about twenty-five miles from ’Frisco. He had 
hardly gone a block before his motor-car was stopped 
by a soldier, at the point ofa gun. He was forced to 
surrender it, to be used as an ambulance, and was 
at once put to work digging graves. The soldier 
also told him to give the suit he wore to an old man 
who was in rags and to put on the dress-suit himself. 

‘*A day later, while my Nob Hill friend was in the 
act of filling in a grave in which we had buried six 
men in one lot, a woman caught sight of him from 
across the street, and, with a scream rushed into his 
arms. Even the soldiers were astonished. Finally 
one of them shouted, ‘‘ ‘Here, here, get to work.’ 

‘ *Just let me kiss my wife again,’ said the grave- 
digger in the dress-suit. And they let him. The 
poor woman had come on from San Mateo in the fear 
that he was dead, and had been wandering around the 
city a day and a night searching for him. She had 
given away her rings and earrings and even her silk 
skirt and stockings for food. She looked more like 
a beggar woman of the slums than the one-time 
mistress of a Nob Hill house. At the second com- 
mand from the soldier to ‘get to work,’ the man and 
woman separated, but, tho still in tears, they were 
smiling. The woman went over toa near-by saloon 
which had been turned into a dispensary, and went 
to work there, tearing up cloth for bandages. The 
man went back to his shovel, and, as he again began 
making the dirt fly, he said to me: 

‘** “As long as a man has a sweet wife and sweet 
babies, he can be happy even when burying the 
dead.’ "’ 

In direct contrast to the prevailing spirit of mutual 
helpfulness there was an occasional exhibition of the 


fiendish work of ghouls. All such offenders were 
summarily shot by the militia when detected. This 
authority of the soldiery, while generally exercised 
with due care, occasionally resulted disastrously, 
as in the slaying of Major Tilden while engaged in 
relief work. 

‘Fear often drives men to ridiculous things,’’ 
continues the Tribune, and illustrates by further 
quotations from an eye-witness: 

‘* There were some sights which I did not think 
funny at the time. Yet I can not help laughing at 
them. I saw one big fat man, with a nightgown 
covering his rounded form, calmly walking in upper 
Market street, carrying a huge bird-cage in his arms, 
and the cage was absolutely empty—not a bird in 
it. The man was as self-possessed as if he were com- 


pletely dressed, and seemed to enjoy looking at the 
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wrecked buildings. 
‘‘Another man was leading a huge Newfoundland 
dog and carrying a kitten in his arms; he kept talking 
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Model H, 80 h. p. Touring tse $2,500 | 
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Thorough mechani- | 
cal finish—so fine 
and minutely wrought 
as to bespeak more 
than ordinary pains 
and skill—is one of 
the many features © 


that make the 


notable 
for its smoothness 
| of running and virtually | 








trouble-proof in its construc-_ |i 
tion. his carefulness of |ili 
| building, coupled with me- | 
chanical principles of proven | 
| correctness, result in never- | 
failing dependability of ser- | 
vice—in surprising economy i 
tf of maintenance, 
Cadillac value is most | 
: apparent under the severer |i 
tests of travel. Ask your 
dealer to give you a demon- | 
stration. address and 
illustrated Booklet AD sent | 


on request. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 
| All prices 1. 0. b. Detroit. 
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Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Write Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


STARTS AND RUNS 
Gas Engines without Bstteries. 


No other machine can. do ft suc ess- 


Cata- fully for iack of original patents 
logue owned by us. No twist motion inour 
fre: drive. No belt or switch necessary. 
with No batteries, whatever, for make and 


y break of jump-spark. Water and 
dust-proof, Fully geaaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
4 67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A, 





Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 


only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE, P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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tothe kitten. In Fell street I noticed an old woman, 
scantily dressed, pushing a sewing-machine up the 
hill. She would progress a little, and then become 
exhausted and rest. To her task she went again. 
That sewing-machine was her world.” 


The Oakland (Cal.) Enqutrer tells of one humorous 


incident in conection with the impressing of people 
into service by the picket men: 

A gentleman employed in the custom-house started 
for his home, in a portion of the city which was not 
burned, and was stopped by a picket, who ordered 
him to go to work. The gentleman in question re- 
plied, ‘I am an employee of the Government and on 
regular duty.” This, did not go with the picket and 
he put him to work throwing bricks and compelled 
him to remain at it an hour and a half—the limit. 
The gentleman passed on a few blocks, when he was 
stopped again. A similar colloquy took place, but 
it was no use. He was put to work again. Before 
he had reached home he had done six hours’ work. 
The next morning, on his way downtown, he was 
again stopped by pickets and pressed into work. 
At last he secured the necessary passports to pass 
through the guards without working his way. 





Henry Clay Trumbull.—In his biography of the 
fate Henry Clay Trumbull, proprietor of the Sunday- 
School Times, Mr. Philip Howard affords us some 
glimpses of the country and a few of its celebrities 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. 

As a boy Trumbull numbered among his friends 
Whistler, the artist—‘‘ bright, cheerful, and modest— 
strange as this may seem,” who at the age of nine 
watched young Trumbuli’s ordinary amzet2ur draw- 
ing with the greatest interest and almost timidly 
showed him an off-hand pencil sketch of his own. 
He was delighted with the unstinted praise of his 
older boy friend, who saw at once that it was a work 
of genius. 

Trumbull’s Sunday-school training began early. 
On explaining to his pupils that the little boys in a 
picture were about to be drowned by the capsizing 
of their boat, because it was Sunday, a longshore 
pupil indignantly protested: ‘‘Why don’t the plaguey 
fool ease off his main sheet?’’ 

During the latter part of the civil war Trumbull 
acted as chaplain, and was so little like the traditional 
chaplain that he marched side by side with his men, 
lived with them, was with them in line of battle ex- 
posed to death, and rallied them when they faltered. 
When taken prisoner near Charleston he was so little 
like a clergyman in dress and appearance that Beau- 
regard refused to exchange him, because he believed 
that he was a spy in masquerade. As many of the 





REPAIRING BRAIN 
A Certain Way by Food. 





Every minister, lawyer, journalist, physi- 
cian, author or business man is forced under 
pressure of modern conditions to the active 
and sometimes overactive use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the 
pores shows that brainwork breaks down 
the phosphate of potash, separating it from 
its heavier companion, albumin, and 
plain common-sense teaches that this ele- 
mental principle must be introduced into 
the body anew each day if we would re- 
place the loss and rebuild the brain tissue. 

We know that the phosplate of potash, 
as presented in certain field grains, has an 
affinity for albumin, and that is the only 
way. gray matter in the brain can be built. 
It will not answer to take the crude phos- 
phate of potash of the drug shop, for nature 
rejects it. The elemental mineral must be 
presented through food directly from Na- 
ture’s laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in the 
manufacture of Grape-Nuts, and any brain 
worker can prove the value of the proper 
selection of food by making free use of 
Grape-Nuts for ten days or two weeks. 
Sold by grocers everywhere (and in im- 


mense quantities). Manufactured by the 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Ever see anything like what’s happening to the 
man on the right, Mr. Motorist? 


And, when a man pays from $1,000.00 to $5,000,00 fora Motor Car, with an 
engine worth a fifth of the whole cost, body worth a tenth, wheels a twentieth, and so 
on—all equally necessary to giving him the pleasure he expects to get for his money 
-—isn’t it just a little inconsistent to economize (?) on light which costs but 1 per cen 
of the total outlay, and at a risk of 50 per cent of all the pleasure? 


For the best light apparatus costs only about a hundredth part as much as the 
rest of the car and on it depends just about one half of all the enjoyment you can 
expect to get. Any Motorist will tell you that there is nothing to compare with the 
exhilaration of a speedy night ride. Togospinning along through the darkness— 
nothing behind and nothing before—is the nearest to flying through space a man 
is ever likely to get. The weirdness of it—the fascination—the indescribable thrilling- 
ness of annihilating distance, has no parallel in experience. 


But you cannot really enjoy it unless you have confidence and are without 
thought of danger. And there can be no confidence—you must think of danger— 
unless you have light and plenty of it.. Try to drive your car in broad daylight with 
‘your eyes shut. How does it seem? Can’t you feel you must see where you are 
going? Itis the same at night. All things take on queer shapes—you cannot gauge 
distance—if your light is uncertain. Clear light on the road is your protection 
against accident. With it, you are sure—confident. Without it, fear handles your 
steering wheel. 





And the one and only way to be sure of good, clear, dependable light, always, | 


is to get your gas ready made and ready to use, for good gas cannot be generated | 


by apparatus on a moving car nor can you get regular pressure out of a generator 
that is jiggled about under constantly changing conditions. Notice that other man 
in the picture—the one who has a Prest-C-Lite tank on his car. That tank is filled 
with gas—pregenerated, pure, clean, clear, dry—condensed for convenient carrying, 
and compressed to give steady, even pressure. This means “light on tap ’’—clear, 
even, and brilliant—whenever you need it. Turn onthe gas and light it—that’s all. 
There is nothing to fuss with, no carbide to jiggle. We make the gas, you use it. 
Send for our Prest-O-Lite book ‘‘ Ready Made Gas for Auto Lights” and read 
how you can really economize on light and at the same time be rid of jiggling carbide 
forever. There are over 11,000 Prest-O-Lite tanks in use today and over 400 
Re-charging Stations in the United States. You can exchange empty tanks for ful; 
ones at any of the stations by paying the cost of re-charging, and the change’can be 
made in five minutes. 
We want every Motorist to have a copy of our Prest-O-Lite book. Let us send 
you the book with our compliments and write you a personal letter about the light. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO. Department 25 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















40 Add 1% to the Dividend 50 
O Add 25% to the Income 0 
| bat your savings now yield 4 per cent., and 
we pay you 5 per cent., we increase your 
income 25 per cent. Before you deal with us 
we shall expect to satisfy you of our unques- 
tioned reliability. Let us place the matter 
before you properly by correspondence. 
Assets, $1,750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Ranking Dept. Supervision. 
Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited 
and promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 





FAUCET WATER MOTORS 


Large variety. They attach to any faucet 
instantly—run on 20 Ibs. pressure, buton 80 
Ibs. generate \« to 44 horse-power. Fully il- 
lustrated and explained in the Union Water 

otor Book, sent free. Outfit No. 5,the Union 
Hustler motor, cast-iron case, weighs 
pounds, with emery wheel, polishing and buff- 
ing wheels, polishing compound, leather 
lting, wrench, etc., complete 
Outfit No. 3, The Edgar power faucet 
motor, 6 in. wheel, cast-iron case with 
wood pulley, belting, and wrench, $6.00. 
For power purposes such as running a 
washing-machine. Our motorsare indispen- 
z sable about the home and factory for clean- 
ingees polishing, sharpening and grinding. 
oney refunded if motors are not satisfactory. Order 
to-day or write for booklet. (Call and see exhibit.) 
The Edgar Manufact’g Co., Dept. M, 104 Hanever St., Boston, Mass. 
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soldiers would not attend service because they did not 
| believe that extemporaneous preaching was the reaj 
| thing, he had to write his sermons, not unfrequent} 

when bullets were whistling about him and boil 
bursting near. In these ways, he learned so well how 
to manage men and to defy death that he was sub- 
sequently able to penetrate the Syrian Desert 
and establish the lost site of Kadesh-Barnea, whose 
rock, according to the narrative, when Struck by 
Moses, gushed forth with water. 

Trumbull was on such friendly terms with Grant 
that when he issued a Philadelphia Centennial copy 
of his paper Grant wrote the following message: 
‘“My advice to Sunday-schools, no matter what their 
denomination, is: Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet- 
anchor of your liberties; write its precepts in your 
hearts, and practise them in your lives. To the 
influence of this book are we indebted for all the’ 
progress made in true civilization, and to this we 
must look as our guide in the future. 











Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” 


Travel to the North 
Mt. Hood Pacific Coast, a country rich in scenic . Grant thus reviewed, in a private conversation with 
a grandeur and unsurpassed in its commercial and Trumbull, the ¢riticisms of his public career: 
agricultural possibilities, has for many seasons been an “I don’t wonder that people differ with me, and 
object of improvement and development, but on no train has 


that they think I am not doing the best that could 
s “ serfect Ate pee closely been approached as on be done. I can understand how they may blame 


me for a lack of knowledge or judgment. But what 
hurts me is to have them talk as if I didn’t love my 
i H : country and wasn’t doing the best I knew how. It 


was just that way in war-time. I didn’t do as well 


Toward the close of his second administration 
, 


L as might have been done. A great many times I 
sei Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway ; . “te as se as I was trying to do. Often I 
; : 2 S idn’t do as well as I expected to do. But I had 
: ; ‘ lation of what invention can | “m6 . my. 
A trip . rw oo eo si pha pr Rac aig was trying to carry them out. They called 
. rt a: D x ‘ { j me ‘fool’ and ‘butcher.’ They said I didn’t know 
8 ‘ "3 : 

y . The Pioneer Limited is composed exclusively of electric S l\anything and hadn't.c.ny vl 
x j t aIteG . nae tn’ ents berth and DE y g adn't..ny plans. But I kept on and 
ys p &S Sighted eaietnent ee ee shine tt athe standard sleeping } kept on, and by and by Richmond was taken, and 
2 a re ean aa tal buff dining car, a d kite The Pioneer i I was at Appomattox Court House, and then they 
¥ , a “ pati Pp meet Station, icago, at 6.30 P.M. t : couldn t find words enough to praise me. I suppose 
— eaves St Peal 795 AM te S conmeis 6 Aw, ue 4 it will be so now. In spite of mistakes and failures 
d “ y- —- . ” divect poner gi iy northern LOD, I shall keep at it. By and by we'll have specie pay- 
t “sl ee ere Soe : ments resumed, reconstruction will be complete, 
IA = sere art co ei ious 1, ian Chicago—$65 to eft Ms good feeling will be restored between North and 
a Looe Veeunanne Park (with hotel accommodations ; South; we shall be at Appomattox again, and then 


for five and a half days, $85); to Seattle, Portland, or Taco- tan I suppose they'll praise me.” 


Trumbull was once present in Governor Burnside’s 


i imi er privileges. ~ 
DS rman seven wer 5 ‘A: Miller, ks ng aaa parlor at Providence, R. I., when a crowd outside 
’ Ap ~ G. P. Avy Chicago, of W. S. Howell, Gen’l East-_ ’ ge, were calling on Grant for a speech, while he 


x 


. is only bowed his acknowledgments. ‘‘You know,” 
: ern Agent, 383 Broadway, N. Y4 : fait Ss ff said the Governor, ‘‘that the President doesn’t make 
y ; ee GS. x speeches.” 

Sear ee “Oh, do say just two words to us,’’ cried a voice 

from the crowd. é 

“I won’t,’”’ said Grant in a firm tone, doing what 
he was asked, but no more. 

At one time Trumbull entertained the American 
Oriental Society and gave them an oriental welcome. 
Syrians in native costume proffered them iced sher- 
bet, poured water on their hands from a tankard, 
wiped their hands on towels with which they were 
girded, and greeted them with droning music from a 
pipe played through the nostrils. 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Wayne MacVeagh. 

**The shepherd’s pipe,”’ said Trumbull, ‘‘ played in 

David's day.” 


‘*Don’t wonder Saul threw a javelin at him,’’ said 
NO HONING—NO GRINDING MacVeagh. 


No new blades — no annual tax—the first purchase price is the only expense ea ca ; 
There is only one razor of safety—the blade that ge mp gt easily, and wane honing and Mark Twain on Hartford.—That the humorist 
grinding. The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten years from now. | 3 . Ne: RVG 2 
If you will send us eer amare name, and let us know whether he handles the Carko Magnetic razor, is not without humor even in his own city, the fol 
we will send you our booklet, “Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposi.ion whereby you can lowing stories of Mark Twain, which are printed in 
test and use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The Looklet illustrates the cor- , 
rect razor position for every part of the face, and gives much needed Seermation So - oes. The Harper’s Weekly, would tend to show: 
b g i is sol st d dealers. We back the guarantee. Sen‘ for book to-day. y ; 
cme eeoen” tent ‘Concave for Set of Two in Covhe Magsotr Strop In his early Hartford days, Mark Twain took an 


as in picture extra heavy beards Leather Case Strop-Aide, 25c¢ active interest in baseball in common with most of 


2.6 3. $5.50 pep top ae 
Firm of A. LL. Sl LBERSTEIN, 445-446 Broadway, NEW YORK his fellow-citizens. While attending an exciting 
: | match he lost a gold-headed umbrella, which he adver- 


| tised in the local papers somewhat after this fashion: 








| , 
{ 
| 
i 
t 
i 
; 
; 


‘‘Lost—$1o Reward. A gold-headed umbrella 
| was lost by the undersigned on the grand stand at 
| the baseball ground on Saturday. It was probably 
| stolen from him while he was engaged in cheering 
| the Hartfords for their victory over the Providence 

nine—presumably stolen by a red-headed, freckle- 
faced boy about twelve years old. For the body of 
the boy and the umbrella delivered at my house on 
Farmington Avenue, $10 will be paid. For the body 
of the boy or the umbrella separately, $5 for either. 
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BANK BY MAIL.—Absolutely safe. 4% compound interest is % more 
than is paid by most banks. Money deposited with us doubles itself in 17% Ri 
years. $:coo earns $49.40 in 1 year; $218.99 in 5 years; $485.94 ‘in ten ee ra 
$1208 o1 in 20 years. Same rate of interest paid on smaller sums. ton ary. “eG 
with $1.00 or more. Money can be withdrawn at any time upon proper ong ver ra 
cates of deposit issued for $500.00 or multiples. Full information and booklet se 
free upon request. 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 


CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 
COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
—the peerless seasoning. 


Beware of Imitations, 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











SUCCEED IN LIFE 


GET MORE MONEY 


You can get from $3,000 to $5,000 a year in the Real 
Estate Business without investing any money. Our 
co-operative methods insure larger and steadier prof- 
its than ever before. We will teach you the Real 
Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance Business by 
mail, appoint you special representative of the largest 
international brokerage company, send you lists of 
choice salable real estate and investments, and co- 
operate with and help you make a large steady income. 

Every business man should have our Commercial 
law course which is given free to every real-estate 
student. Our free book is valuable and interesting 
and tells how you can succeed. Address 


H. W. Cross, President, The Cross Company, 
127 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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For the boy alive, nothing under any circumstances.”’ 
This advertisement was signed with his full name and 
address. 


business organization, Mr. Clemens responded to the 
toast of ‘‘Hartford.’’ In his speech he glorified the 


accident policies to protect their persons, and fire- 
insurance policies to protect their future. It made 
guns and pistols with which to kill men, but printed 
books to tell them how to live and Bibles to tell them 
how to die. In short, it supplied all their needs, not 
only here, but even hereafter. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Recollection. 
(With Apologies to an Old Favorite.) 


I remember, I remember the flat where I was born, 
The little window where the sun came peeping in at 
morn; 

Until the maid of all work pulled down the window 
shade 

And shut out all the sunshine for fear the rug would 
fade. 


I remember, I remember the gas lamp in the hall 
That sometimes burned till 12 o’colck and some- 
times not at all: 

’Twas just a little flicker in all that waste of gloom, 
Like someone with a candle illuminating Doom. 


I remember, I remember that things both great and 
small 

Were made to fold up into some recess in the wall; 
The bathtub was in sections, and when the bath was 
o’er 

It folded up and fitted a panel in the door, 


I remember, I remember the meters everywhere, 
A meter for the sunshine, a meter for the air, 

For heat and gas and water, in every sink and tub, 
We had the metric system for everything but grub. 


I remember, I remember the furniture we had, 

A grand piano that became a folding-bed for Dad; 
The sofa was a clothes press, the davenport a trunk, 
The hall clock was a swindle that collapsed into a 
bunk. 


I remember, I remember I sat on Mother’s knee, 
There was no nook or cranny that she could find for 
me; 

And also I remember we moved soon after that— 
Our landlord would not let us have children in the 
flat. —New York Times. 


Bicycle News.—A traveling salesman in the 
employ of a large bicycle manufacturer in Philadel- 
phia was obliged to go on a business trip into the West 
about the time an interesting domestic event was 
expected. The salesman desired his sister to wire 
him results, according to a formula something like 
this: If a boy, ‘‘Man’s safety arrived’’; if a girl, 
‘‘Lady’s safety arrived.” 

To the astonishment and chagrin of the father- 
elect he had been gone but a few days when he re- 
ceived a telegram containing but one word: ‘‘Tan- 
dem.”’—Lippincott’s. 





April First.—The old master knew all about 
“‘cribbing’’ as a schoolboy and had not forgotten 
the little tricks and dodges. One day during an 
examination the keen-eyed teacher observed one of 





his pupils take out his watch every minute or two. 








Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ‘Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 





The pedagog grew suspicious. Finally he strode 
slowly down the aisle and stopped in front of Willie’s 
desk. ‘‘Let me see your watch,” he commanded. 
‘*Yes, sir,”” was the meek reply. 
The teacher opened the front of the case. He 
looked somewhat sheepish when he read the single 
word, ‘‘Fooled.” But he was a shrewd man. He 


opened the back of the case. Then he was satisfied. 


most men who like a good 


was not to be thrown off the scent so easily. He 
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The man who smokes my 


cigars gets every kind of cigar sat- 
At a dinner given by some local mercantile or isfaction. 


Of course, the first and chief sort of 


city as the one place in the world which provided for cigar satisfaction is that which comes in 
every possible human need. He said that Hartford| getting a cigar that suits one’s 
wrote life-insurance policies to protect men’s lives, | taste 


My Panatelas suit 


Ioc. cigar or better. 

Then there’s the satisfac- 
tion that comes from good 
workmanship—the smooth, 
easy-drawing, even-burning 
quality. My cigars are all 
hand-made by expert work- 
men. 

Again, there’s the satisfac- 
tion that is brought through 
knowing that your cigars are 
clean—made of clean, undoc- 
tored, undrugged tobacco, in a 
clean factory and by clean men, 
A visit to my factory would 
prove to you that my cigars 
are clean all the way through 
and that I use only long-leaf 
tobacco—no shorts or cuttings. 
Last, but not least, there is 
the great satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are saving 50 per 
cent. on retailers’ prices— 
getting two cigars for what 
you would pay a retailer for 
one. 

MY OFFER IS: 1 will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a 
reader of The Literary Di- 
gest, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and 








return the remaining ninety [ snivers’ 

at my expense if he is mot | PANATELA 
pleased with them; ifheis [®*4°T 81zz 
pleased, and keeps them, he 











agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 

The fillers of these cigars are Clear Ha- 
vana, of good quality—not only clear but 
long, clean Havana—no shorts or cuttings 
are used. They are hand-made, by the 
best of workmen. The making has much 
to do with the smoking qualities of a cigar. 
The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business card 
or give personal references, and_ state 
whether mild, medium, or strong cigars are 
desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Excuange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie 
Hartford, Bridgeport and 


‘ 


New Haven 
n 








There he read, ‘‘ Fooled again.’’—Tatler. 
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When you buy the 1906 Haynes you are investing in a 
car of proven not merely promised formance. No 
more severe test has ever been given an automobile than the 

ynes received in its tip from New York to Chicago 
last Janua' . 

1100 miles of hub-deep mud and snow, over the steep 

grades of the Cumberland Mountains, at a repair expense 


“The Car the Repairman Seldom Sees.” 














The Haynes is the highest-powered shaft-driven car built 
HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CoO. 


(Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America. ) 


K 
NEW YORK, 1715 Br 


ES 


The Car of Proven Reliability 


for the entire trip of $2.50 is conclusive ay of reliability 
and economy of operation. The parts that made this trip 
possible —-the roller-bearing engines, master clutch, transmis- 
sion, universal ‘eons lubricating and cooling systems, roller 
Fisica stear axle, etc.—are found exclusively on the Haynes. 
hey ure fully described in our new ca 4 hen 
sending for it, address Desk K 3 for prompt attention. 


Members A. L. A. M. 
OKOMO, INDIANA 

oadway CHICAGO, 1420 Michigan Ave. 
Model “‘R’”’ Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


Vertical roller-bearing engines. 
Cylinders cast’ separately, 51-8x6 
inches, 50 H.P. An exclusive transmis- 
sion that absolutely prevents stripping 
of gears. Positive cooling system. Indi- 
vidual and special lubrication. Master 
Clutch has metal faces and takes hold 
without pees Shaft drive. Exclusive 
universal joints that prevent wear on pins. 
Sprocket and Roller Pinion and perfect 
Rear Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings 
throughout, 108-inch wheel base; 54 inch 
tonneau, seating five people. Four to 60 
miles an hour on high gear. Weight 
2.750 pounds. Price, $3,500 f.0.b. Kokomo. 
Full equipment. 























TL Cove) |e) aNG 
20 PER ANNUM ON SUMS OF S100 \ \\ é 
O OR MORE. WITHDRAWABLE bi 


AFTER ONE YEAR. YL 


by first mortgage on New 
fork City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 
the face value of all mortgages m force. 
This corporation is subject to exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 


CT REC COMPANY 


(Established 1883) 


38 Park Row New York City 








BUYING BRAINS 


is our business, but we cannot buy enough to mee 
the demands of the 20,000 employers we serve. 
One of the 3832 g0od positions now listed in our 
12 Offices may be just what you want if you area 
Salesman, Executive, Clerical or Technical man. 
It costs you nothing to find out. Full information 
free if you write us to-day stating age, experience, 
salary and location desired. HA p GOODS, 
Suite so9. 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 















Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
131 Farrand 8t. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 





Never Soils or Spoils auu=u=a=== 


DAY'S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks, 
but doesn’t leave a sticky 
look. It’s always ready in 
our Handy Paste Jar, for 


fice or Home 



























K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


|THE MUSICAL CIRCLE 







or Photos. Pasting is a 
pleasure when done so 
easily, cleanly and well. 
Sample Sent Free 
Have your deale: get Day’s. 
25e. jar, 15e. jar, or in bulk. 


W OAYS J 
Ynite Past 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 80 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 








OF PARIS AND 
VIENNA 

The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘“‘ Your Loving Nell.”” The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 





On Approval, Freight Paid 







It grows with 
sed library. 
t fits any space. 


The {esectstrom 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offerthem at such reasonable prices. In purchasinga Lund- 
strom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- 
ment, but are ounees article which time and experience have proven a 
wonderful su 

divided attention to this one line of manufacture. ery 

non-binding, yy giass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. 

-00 each. 


iccess. 


Tops and bases, 
ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinet 


without 
Door 


with 


$1.75 Sor 


%> Sectional 
Bookcase 


$1.00 


Section 


ur sectional bookcases are the product of years of un- 
book section has 


Write for illustrated catalogue No. 85E, 
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Not. the Kind he Wanted.—A smart. young fe]. 
low called out to a farmer who was sowing seed in his 
field, ‘‘Well done, old fellow, you sow; I reap the 
fruits.” : 

**Maybe you will,” said the farmer, ‘‘for I’m sow- 
ing hemp.”—Harper’s Weekly. 





Mutual Admiration.—‘‘ A man told meth 
iat t 
day that I looked like you.” — 
‘*Where is he? I would like to punch him.” 
“I killed him.” —Life 





Ambiguous.—‘‘ Niels Andersen met with a Pain- 
ful accident last week, a fish-hook becoming en- 
tangled in his eye. Niels is being attended by Dr.* 
Phil Morton, who says his eye will come out all right.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


No Returns.—When a young woman attempted 
to coquet with Ezra Trumbull, or to draw a compli- 
ment from him, she was sure to have what Mr. Trum- 
bull himself called ‘‘up-hill work.” 

‘My brother Fred has a sore throat: he’s had it 
for nearly a week,”’ said Miss Minetta Green, whom 
Ezra was solemnly escorting home from the social 
evening. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for that,” she added, 
with a slanting glance from under her broad hat 
toward Mr. Trumbull’s impassive features, ‘‘I’d not 
have had to trouble you to see me home, Mr. Ezra.” 

‘‘What we need in this town,” said her companion, 
‘is another doctor and a spryer one. The way tri- 
fling little ails linger on under Doc Williams is enough 
to drive folks crazy.’’— Youth’s Companion. 





Experience Makes us Wise.—TracHER—'‘Can 
any one tell me what a palmist is?”’ 

‘‘I know, teacher. It’s a woman who uses her 
hand instead of a slipper.” — Judy. 








A Hot Pursuit.—Mrs. Naysor—‘‘ What is your 
husband’s pursuit in life?’”’ ‘ 
Mrs. SusBuBBs: ‘‘The seven-forty train.” —Judy, 





The Explanation,—BeE Le (in Stock Exchange 
gallery)—‘‘What a hubbub! Why don’t they sit 
down and rest?”’ 

MavupE—‘‘Oh, it’s too expensive. Richard told 
me that a seat there costs thousands of dollars.””— 
Boston Transcript. 


The Geography of Politics.—‘‘It broadens one’s 
horizon, so to speak, does it not,’’ inquired the man 
who was studying municipal conditions, ‘‘to serve 
the city in the capacity of alderman?”’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’’ answered the other 
man, ‘‘but I have noticed that it generally broadens 
his equator.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





Fair Warning.—Woman—‘‘Now, if you don’t 
leave at once I’ll call my husband—and he’s an old 
Harvard football player.” 

Tramp—‘‘Lady, if yer love him, don’t call him 
out. I used to play wid Yale.’’—Judge. 





Up-to-Date.—‘‘Are you a burglar, my man?” 
asked the householder. ‘‘No,’’ responded the man 
with the dark-lantern, ‘‘I am an agent of the Society 
to Limit the Size of Great Fortunes.”—New York 
Herald. 


A Bad Recovery.—Scene: Registry Office.— 
BRIDEGROOM (to registrar)—‘‘The first time I was 
married was in a church, the second time in a chapel, 
but I like this way best. It’s so plain and simple— 
and I should come here, if ever I got married again 
”” (catches sight of his bride, and sees he has said 
the wrong thing)—"‘‘that is, my dear, if ever I have 
the —er—misfortune to get married again, of course! de 
—Punch, 








He Knew.—tThe first witness called in a recent 
petty lawsuit in Cincinnati was an Irishman, of 
whose competence as a witness opposing counsel 
entertained doubt. At their instance there was put 
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The content- 
ment which only comes 
from a delightful smoke will 
be yours if you use 


EDGEWORTH 


A HIGH GRADE PLUG SLICE 


Will not bite the tongue. Satisfaction 
guaranteed to the extent cf money re- 
funded to any dissatisfied customer. 
At dealers in high-grade goods in every 
section of this country. If your dealer does 
not furnish you, we will send it direct from 
our factory, post-paid, at the following 
regular prices: 4 02., 25¢.; 8 02, 50C; 
1 lb., $1.00. Address 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
78. 21st St., Richmond, 












Va. 

A miniature Telephone 
for the ear—invisible, 
easily adjusted and en- 
tirely comfortable. Makes 
low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty 
thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are 


but few cases of deafness that 


‘¢ The Morley Phone” 
\ 
N ° cannot be benefited, Write for book - 










ons let and testimonials. 


THE MORLEYV COMPANY 
Dept. 85, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


“LITTLE SKIPPER” 





MARINE ENGINE 


For Canoes, Row-Boats and Small Launches 


Aa, facie On $24,90 


Simplest, strongest, most powerful and 
speedy engine of its class, drives boat 6 to 10 
mi. per hour, reversible, anyone can install 
# and run it, always safe and certain to go. 
F SOLD UNDER FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE, 

Catalog FREE. 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 15, Detroit, Mich. - 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 lbs. cost little. 
Requires little water. 
Write for special offer. 
M. L. IRWIN, 
103 Chambers St., New York, N. ¥. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALAMITY 


RELICS AND POST CARDS 
Send 10c for City Hall views before and after the earth- 


quake, 
MERKI’S, 1208 Golden Gate Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 











ELECTRIC S132". TEEEHON™S, HOW: 





tric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans } 
Toys, Batteries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersell } 
all, Want agents. | 


to him, before being sworn, the usual interrogatory, 
‘‘Do you know the nature of an oath?”’ 

A broad grin overspread the face of the Irishman 
as he replied: 

‘* Indade, your Honor, I may say that it is second 
nature with me.’”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


April 27.—Great enthusiasm is manifested at Her 
Majesty‘s Theatre, London, at the jubilee per- 
formance of Miss Ellen Terry, who celebrates 
her fiftieth anniversary on the stage. 

The statue of Benjamin Franklin, presented to 
the city of Paris by John J. Harjes, is unveiled 
at the Trocadero. 


April 28.—The Vesuvian villages of Semma and 
Santa Anastasia are deluged by avalanches of 
mud and cinders, as a result of which much dam- 
age is done, but no lives lost. 

Great Britain prepares to enforce her demands for 
the Turkish evacuation of the Sinai peninsula, 
half of which is claimed by the Porte. 


April 29.—Czar Nicholas changes his intention of 
opening the Douma in person, and decides in- 
ees to receive the members at the Winter 

alace. 


April 30.—The British budget shows a surplus of 
$17,333,000. 


May 1.— The contemplated May-day demonstra- 
tions in Paris fail before the enormous force of 
troops concentrated in the city. One thousand 
people are reported arrested and several con- 

icts between police and strikers occur. 


William Sherring, of Hamilton, Canada, wins the 
Marathon run, the principal event of the Olym- 
pian Games at Athens. 


May 2.—Authentic accounts are received in this 
country to the effect that Count Witte’s resigna- 
_ tion from the Premiership is accepted by the 
Czar, and that Mr. Goremykin, former Minister 

of the Interior, is to be his successor. 


The German Reichstag adopts a measure pea 
ing for religicus freedom throughout the Em- 
pire. 


The Olympian Games close with the American 
team champions of the world, England next, 
Greece and Sweden third. 


Domestic. 


April 27.—Work is begun on the new steel plant at 
Gary, Ind. The plant, which will be the largest 
in the world, will be erected at a cost of $10,- 

500,000. 


April 28.—The Coroner announces that 333 deaths 
are reported to date as the result of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire. 


The ecclesiastical trial of the Rev. Dr. Crapsey, at 
Batavia, N. Y., is concluded. 


The United States Senators tentatively agree to 
vote on the Rate bill during the week begin- 
ning May 7. 

Suit is brought in Ohio to annul the charter of the 
Standard Oil Company on account of alleged 
combining to control production and transpor- 
tation. 


April 29.—Dowie’s return to Zion proves to bea 
great defeat to the leader. His first meeting is 
attended by but 150 of his former followers. 


April 30. -A score of striking coal-miners are shot 
bythe State police ina riot in Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


May 1.—Secretary Taft sends a telegram to Mr. 
Phelan, at San Francisco, explaining that the 
$2,500,000 relief funds appropriated by Congress 
are to be expended under the direction of the 
army. 


May 2.—The Isthmian Canal Commission decides 
to ask for $26,348,281 to continue construction on 
the Panama Canal to June 30, 1907. 

The authorities at San Francisco figure that at 
present there is $207,110,000 in sight for the re- 
habilitation of the city. 

May 3.—General debate on the Railroad Rate bill 
in the Senate comes to an end. 













If You Never Wore Garters 


start to-day. Geta pair of Brighton Flat 
Clasp Garters and walkeasy. They nei- 
ther bind, rub nor chafe the leg. No 
teeth or sharp projections to tear the 
socks or catch in the clothing. They 
keep the socks and underclothing 
absolutely smooth. 


with the perfectly flat clasp. All 

metal pares, heavily nickeled. Ab- : GAR } De 
solutely pure silk web (not mercer- 
ized cotton). All the latest designs and 
colorings. 25 centsa pair, at your deal- 
ers or sent by mail postpaid. ¢ { as 
PIONEER SUSPENDER C0.,718 Market St., Philad’a, p 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 







The only garter 
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Foot-Comfort 






















Every irritating shoe pinch is a drain on 
your vitality. 

To maintain your nervous energy at its most 
effective pitch you must give your feet healthy 
comfort. 


Worth Cushion Sole 
Shoes 


give this healthy comfort. 

The patented Cushion Sole is absolutely 
waterproof, prevents all slip and jar, dis- 
tributes the weight, and supports the arch 
naturally. 

In style and durability Worth Shoes equal 
other high-grade footwear at similar prices. In 
fit and comfort they are unequaled, 

An ideal shoe for roller skating. 

Before purchasing shoes examine our Spring 
Catalog. 

Men’s Shoes, $4.00 to $5.00 
Women’s Shoes, 3.00 and 3.50 
Lf your dealer hasn’t them, send his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
4 Osborn Bidg. Boston, Mass. 








Large Profits — wei Pocends 


Easily Earned Chicago Lots 








I sell Chicago building lots for $100.00 each. 
Terms $5.00 down and $2.50 a month. 
Titles perfect, Lots gure to double in value. 
Absolute security and a safe, conservative invest- 
ment, Payments suspended in case of sickness or 
loss of employment. Interesting booklet about 
Chicago, the wonderful city of 2,000,000 population 
 —free. Agents wanted, Write for particulars, 


Address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
7828 Adams Express Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























TO PROVE that Daus’ *‘ Tip-top 














written original, we will s 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
\ (10) days’ trial, 
“wa Price $7.50 less trade 
THE FELIX A DAUS DUPED CATOR 
° ICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 









This coupon costs you nothing but a stage 
stamp and will place you under % Obliguesom 
Mi pray a Rs ‘es be our pleasure to seen 

a utiful specimen e pamphlet 

of Ridpath’s History of the World aad 
write you our special offer to THE 
LITERARY DIGEST readers (see full. 
page announcement April 21). The 
sample pages will greasy. interest 

‘ou. They contain the ‘‘ Race 
hart” tracing all races to 
the parent stock, map of 
China and Japan, dia- 

am of Panama Canal 
im colors and text 
pages from the 

test 


Chicago 
Please mail without 
history cost to me Ridpath Sample 


ever written, 


Send this 


Pages and full particulars. 


You need not clip coupon if you mention 
Livreaary Die gst 
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Let Me Talk | 


is the best and simplest device fo 

making 100 Copies from pen 

written and 50 Copies from t 
hi 


ate ey, 


$5 net 


an 
ax 
y 
a 
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CRYSTAL "} 


Domino 
SUGAR 


| 
| 
| 
bs 
| 
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.\ 
Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 





—— <dte 


Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! | 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR* 
. NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE: | 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. | 





e-~2 By grocers everywhere. cxs | 





Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Sexology 


Lllustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Shou!d Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B. PHILADELPHIA 

















Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach. Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are made of purest charcoal. Try them 
for palpitation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
and indigestion, 

FOR Ive. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 4| AstorHouse, N_Y. 














SIX MONTHS FREE 


To introduce the Industrial Amusement Record, we 
will send it six months free. It shows how immense 
profits may be quickly and safely made on secured in- 
vestments, and gives advice that may be worth thous- 
ands of dollars to you, pointing out the safe, short road 
to wealth. Summer Resort and Park Amusement en- 
terprises pay profits of from 50 to 100 per cent. yearly, 
and in some cases as high as 500 per cent. You should 
have inside facts and information regarding this great 
money-making business. Simply send your address to 
The Industrial Amusement Record, 27 William Street, 
New York. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.” 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 








SEE THAT CLIP ? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
So. up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
a ene in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, etc. Put up in ‘boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is consulted as 
arbiter, 


(@- The Lexicographer does not answer any 




















Z ACCEPTED MODEL : 
A FEW memberships are open in the famous 
Pirate Club. Ten members will have the fastest 
automobiles specially built, incorporating the best 


features of foreign cars. Membership, 
Finest four-cylinder French engines. Everything 
of highest grade obtainable. Particulars furnish- 
ed by MR. BEERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


$3,500. 
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“R. T. B.”” McClellanville, S. C.—(1) ‘‘Why are the 
names of the seasons not capitalized? (2) Is it cor- 
rect to say, ‘Whence all but him had fled’? (3) Is the 
sentence elliptical? (4) In the system which does 
not recognize the potential mode, in what mode js 
‘would come’ in the sentence, ‘He said that he 
would come’?’’ 


(1) The seasons are regarded as common nouns. 
See LiteRARY Dicest, March 3, 1906, where this 
subject is treated at length. (2) Yes, according to 
the rule of grammar formerly in force, that but, being 
a preposition governing the objective case, it should 
be followed by the pronoun in the objective case him, 
not he. But says Goold Brown, ‘‘some grammarians 
say that but and save, when they denote exception, 
should govern the objective case as prepositions, 
But this idea is, without doubt, contrary to current 
usage of the best authors, either ancient or modern. 
Wherefore I think it evident that these gramma- 
rians err. The objective case of nouns being like the 
nominative, the point can be proved only by the pro- 
noun; as, ‘There is none other but he.’-—Mark xii. 32 
(‘Grammar of English Grammars,” p. 595). (3) It 
is. (4) The potential mode is defined as the verb 
phrase made up by means of the auxiliaries may and 
can with an infinitive, and expressing power or pos- 
sibility to perform some action. By some gram- 
marians the potential mode has been included in the 
subjunctive mode because its meaning is often ex- 
pressed in Latin by what in Latin is called the sub- 
junctive. By others it has been rejected for the 
reason that all of its tenses are compound and be- 
cause the words can be parsed separately. James 
White (‘‘Essay on the Verb’’) divided the potential 
mode as follows: ‘‘the elective denoted by may or 
might; the potential by can and could; the determina- 
tive by would; the obligative by should; and the com- 
pulsive by must.’’ For further elucidation see Goold 
Brown, pp. 337-338. 


“BP. O.,”’ Toronto, Can.—In the first sentence you 
give, the words ‘‘as to”’ are redundant’ The second 
sentence is correct. 


“W.W.,” Boston, and “E. C. S.,’’ Cleveland, 0.— 
““ Does not the Lexicographer nod when he says in 
Tue LITERARY Dicest, ‘Geneva High Joint Com- 
mission, which was convened’? ” 


The STANDARD DictTrionaRy sanctions this use of 
the word convened which has good literary authority to 
support it. It dates from 1647 and was used by the 
Earl of Clarendon in his “ History of the Rebellion” 
— The parliament was convened by his Majesty's 
grace.” The form has been used repeatedly since 
by such writers as Dean Stanley, Theodore Hook, 
Froude, etc. 


“7. G.,”” Detroit, Mich.—‘‘Is not but also the 
proper correlative of not only, as in the sentence ‘He 
is not only rich but also generous’? . Many writers 
omit the also.” . 


It is. The modern tendency is to omit also; this 
is probably due to the fact that but, used as a con- 
junction, has for one of its meanings ‘in addition to 
that.” 
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either drug or alcoholic.” 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Absolutely removes the craving in from 12 to 48 hours. 
ing—no injections—no detention from business—no bad after-effects. 


Representative Physicians in each city of the U. S. 
Administer this special treatment or it can be obtained through 


Your Own Physician 


Under the direction of the Oppenheimer Institute. 


‘*Dr. Isaac Oppenheimer, through his knowledge of physiology of 
_ Dr. Egbert Guernsey, | the nervous system and drug action, has in years of investigation and 
in the Medical Times, | careful study produced an alkaloidal treatment acting upon the nerve 
centers, Which checks within'a few days the altered nutrition and 
all desire for alcoholic stimulant. 

“The effect of this treatment has been so thoroughly demonstrated that in the interest of 
humanity a large number of prominent gentlemen have gladly consented to act as an Advisory 


If you said you would stop drinking and didn’t, you have the 
Alcoholic craving, 


No suffer- 


““T have had a pretty extensive experience with the Oppenheimer 
Cyrus Edson, M. D.,} treatment, having witnessed its effect ‘in perhaps fifty be 

Formerly Health Com- | cider it of very great value, and have yet to see anything but good 

I have noticed no such secondary results as are 

frequently seen after other so-called ‘cures.’ 

' better and stronger than before in every way. 

to act as a general restorative and as a tonic while absolutely removing desire for the stimulant, 


In fact, patients feel 
The treatment seems 


I con- 
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If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you in a plain envelope, full particulars, 


| OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


E 159 West 34th Street, New York City 





Advisory Directors 


Rev. Charles _H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev.J. E. Price, D.D., Pastor First Methodist Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rev, John J. Hughes, Paulist Fathers, Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York. | 

Rev. Madison C. Peters, D.D., Baptist Church of the 
Epiphany, New York city. 
Rev. Frederick J. ol D.D., LL.D., General 
Secretary American Sabbath Union, New York. 
Rev. Louis S, Osborne, Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N, J. 

Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., President 
Princetun Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. James R. Day, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor, Syza- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rev. Daniel H. Martin, D.D., Dutch Reformed 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

eae Syigmon Foster, Temple ‘B’nai Jeshurun, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen, D.D., South Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J. 

Rev. George E. Reed, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Rev. Jecovh L. J. Kirlin, St. Patrick’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chief Justice Antonio Batres, J., ex-Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from Guatemala to U.S. 

Gen. H. C. Corbin, Major-General, U.S. Army. 

Seiior Mariano Castillo, President of Directors of Pub- 
lic Beneficence, Guatemala, C 

Hon. Howard B. French, Pres. Philadelphia College of 
yews ; Pres. Equitable Trust Co., of Philadel- 
phia. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 

Cyrus D. Jones, Capitalist, Scranton, Pa. 

Hon. J. E. Rickards, ex-Governor of Montana, 

Hon. Wm. T. Stead, Editor Review of Reviews, Lon- 
don, England. 

Hon. William A. Stone, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. S. L. Smith, M.D., Mayor of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Hon. James S. Cutler, Mayor of Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert Pitcairn, Pittsburg, Pa. 

ET AL 


























TARTARLITHINE 


A Doctor of St. Louis, Mo., writes: I beg 
to say that I have used Tartarlithine with 
marked success in treating hitherto obstinate 
cases of gastric disturbances, attended with 
food decomposition and consequent gaseous 
formation and neuralgic pains in the stomach, 
So far as my experience goes, and for what my 
opinion is worth, you have in Tartarlithine 
a combination most valuable to the profession. 


i Rheumatism. 








Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it. and 
will senda sample package with our tooklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every apylicant. 


Free Sample and our booklet cn the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. K, 95 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 
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_ 16 Foot 
Motor Boat 
with 
2H.P Engine 


oe Gray Mari e Engines| 


Liangiee833.75 quienes 854 


. ~ 
Send or prices 


of 2to 24H P. 
Engines, with 
two, three, and 
four cylinders. 
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Gray Motor Boats 
16 it. 2 h.p. Engine, $118. 18 ft. 4 


h.p. Engine, $190. 





Built of the best material obtainable, by thoroughly 


competent boat builders. 


RT 


will develo 2 will dsvelop 5 


. Reversible engine. Jump : 
spark, Perfect lubri- 

cation. Crank shaft, 

drop forged steel. 


Connecting rod, bronze, Pistons, 
ground to fit, All bearings either 
b.onze or best babbitt. Best 
material and workman- 

: ship throughout. Guar- 

> anteed to develop 


fall power, 


Modern in design, fast, and com 


fortable. Planking—cypress, all in one length. Frame—clear onk, ee 
Combing—oak. A powerful, well built, well designed, safe, and roomy outfit. 


Gray Motor Co. 


Dept. 
18 


Detroit, Mich, U. S. A. 

















CURIOSITIE OF LAW AND LAWYERS 
By CROAKE JAMES 

“Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.”—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 

FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 





A Life Saver 


Quick! 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 


What to do till the doctor comes. 
Deft hands and ready wits. 
‘*EmERGENCY Nores”’ posts ev- 
A book for every 


erybody. 





household. Price 50 cents. 





WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 











reathes the best 


.noblest emotions of 


thoughts and the 
its gifted author.” 
Price, $1 


Handsomely bound in cloth, W 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW IN 


YORK. 


prima donnas. By MABEL W AG- 

’ pons edt <i isite bh + ee 

A char )W ming and_hel ful book for OPE A ges, exqu alf-tone 
girlsby HO Frances E, WILLARD. ‘“‘It sel the great singers. 


loves music will enjoy this dainty volume.” 








GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 
Descriptive sketches of the 


ST AR S leading operas and personal 
chats with the leading o 


The Atianta Constitution: “* Every one who 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Morton’s <C> Our Motors 


Little Marvel — Give 
Faucet | Free Power 


Our faucet water motors bring 
Water Motor 


a hydraulic power plant into every 


is now being sold for $3.00 complete. home and worksho p—cheapest 
Outfit consists of water motor with strong 


iron case, superior emery wheel, polishing power in the world. Our faucet 
and buffing wheels, seasoned wood pulley, 

polishing material, leather belting, wrench, cane 
oil can, screw-driver, belt hook, washers, and complete water motors can be attached in 
instructions. Neatly boxed. This Little Marvel 

Water Motor gives “i zs to} H.P. This outfit is stantly to amy threaded faucet— 
worth $6.00 at retail, but a remittance of $3.00 buys it. . 

Our faucet water motors are used for buffing, pol- quickly attached to any smooth 
ishing, and grinding. They sharfen scissors, knives, En ? 
or other edged tools. They c/eansilverware, cut glass, faucet by our universal coupling. 
kitchen utensils, and all metal surfaces. They ru all 
kinds of light machines like lathe, saw, cooling fan, 
printing press, dynamo, sewing machine, etc. They 
will also wash bottles, glasses, etc. 

Thousands of these faucet water motors are being 

purchased by market men, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
jewelers, dentists, automobile repairers, and machinists. 
A great many people like to tinker at something at 
home and want motive power for occasional use. 
Our faucet water motors fill the bill exactly and give 
its users free power. 

Morton’s Demon Hydraulic Engine, with 

scientific iron case, 6-inch water wheel, is for power 
purposes. Our price for the complete outfit is $6.00. 
The Demon Hydraulic Engine gives from } to } H. P. 
on ordinary water pressure. We will guarantee this 
engine to run any make of washing machine or will 
return the full purchase price. This engine is listed 
at $10.00. Our price is $6.00 with leather belting and 
pulley. If you have running water in your house you 
can do all your washing without any labor. Besides 
doing the family washing the Demon Hydraulic Engine 
will not only turn a wringer but furnish power for 
any purpose. 

We are dealers in water motors which give from 
ji; to 10 H. P. We can furnish large water motors 
for the purpose of running dental lathes, ice cream 
freezers, church organ bellows, etc., etc. 

There are other water motors that look like ours, 
but they are not IT. There are a lot of rings that 
look like diamond rings, but they are not. It is the 
same with our motors. Imitators’ machines may look 
like ours, but they do not work like ours. 

All of our water motors, dynamos, emery wheels, 
bottle washers, fans, sewing machine attachments, etc., 
are fully illustrated and described in Morton’s Water Motor Book. This book contains 70 pages—/argest water motor book in the 
world. We should be glad to send a copy absolutely free to any one upon request. Write for it to-day—before the present edition 
is exhausted. 

Sendus $3.00 for Morton’s Little Marvel Water Motor, or $6.00 for Morton’s Demon Hydraulic Engine. Try a motor thirty 
days free without expense. If any of our motors do not do the work you intend using them for, or if they are in any way 
unsatisfactory return them a¢ our expense and get your money back. There willbe no “ifs or ands” about it. Our faucet water 
motors are guaranteed to be satisfactory in every respect, or the entire purchase price will be immediately refunded. , 

Demon Hydraulic Engine, or the Little Marvel Water Motor will be sent C. O. D. upon receipt by us of one-third of the 
purchase price to cover express charges. ° 

Send remittance, call and see motors in operation, or write immediately for Morton’s Free Water Motor Book. Agents wanted. 





MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. H. 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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